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WILLIAM GOODELL, MISSIONARY TO TURKEY. 


Born Feb. 14, 1792; died Feb. 18, 1867. 


O be connected with Christ’s great kingdom is to be connected with that which is not only great 
T and good,:but everlasting, and ‘‘of the increase of which there will be no end.’’ And to be 
connected with it in this very way of extending its humanizing, saving influences among whole 
races and communities of men who ‘‘ heretofore were not a people,’’ and ‘“‘had not obtained mercy,” 
though it be attended with many privations and hardsbips and much self-denial, is yet a work which 
the sons and daughters of the church should esteem as a privilege exceedingly great and precious. 


— From a letter written by Dr. Goodell in 1853. 
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MALL-ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Journeay & Burnham. 


DRY COODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY 

ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF | 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New | 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Penn- | 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland; also in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and when the amount purchased 
is $10 00 or over, We prepay express charges for 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all 
times cheerfully furnish samples or price of 


our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURN HAM. 





Church Equipment. 














LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS 
IN THE WORLD 
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In connection with our $ 

wholesale business, we 

are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices. 
—_———— 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 





3 Wholesale and Retail CARPETS ? 
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A.B. &E.L. SHAW, | 
Established 1780. 
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catalogue 
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Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Suceessors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture belis of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Learn & Piano 


“ RIGHARDSON'S NEW METHOD.’ 


Just published. The new edition. Revised, e 
larged, embodying the latest ideas in teactiing: 
New amusements, new annotations; Dr. Mason 
famous system of Touch and Tec shnies. 500,000 of 
the old edition sold. Price, American or Foreign 


Fingering, $3.00. 


‘Mason and Hoadley’s System for Beginners,” 


American or Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


“New England Conservatory Method.” 


The officia! book of piano instruction in this fa- 
mous school. Three parts. each $1.50; complete, 
$3.00. American or Foreign Fingering. 

** Mason’s Pianoforte Technics.” 
By Wm. Mason and W. 8. B. Matthews. $2.60. 


‘*Peters’s Eclectic Piano Instructor.”’ 
Over 300,000 of this standard work sold. $%.00. 


“Bellaks’ Analytical Method.” 
Paper, 76 cents; Boards, $1.00. 


‘“*Winner’s Eureka Method.’ 
Price, 75 eents. 


fn 





Send 


t of price. 
and 


Any book postpaid on recet 
ns of new 


Sor catalogues and bullet 
standard piano music. 











Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the self- 
playing “Symphony.” For musical instruments, 
strings, etc,, send to John C. Haynes & Co, Boston 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & ©O., N.Y. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 


PBR Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCB, §$3.(0. | 


IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 

RECBIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the fs eos adcress, as 
printed upon the paper. _—— receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be an “wit remittance, 

DISCONTINUANOES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must pa d; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

ADVERTISING KATES.—25 cents per agave line each in 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches _ the column 
Discounts according to amount of contrac 
READING NOTICES, leaded Senparell,  eents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 








Entered as second-c.ass mail, 


Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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American Graphite 


Pencils 


Have made their mark all over 
the world. as the smoothest, 
most durable, most satisfactory 
pencils made. Ask your dealer 
for them, or send 16c. for sam- 
ples worth double the money. ! 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

Box D 2, Jersey City, Ne J. 











Everybody Goes With Phillipe, 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 
fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 
Island Excursions are the best. 

Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running on fast 
trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips mana- 


ger, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping Car rate 
. ene points from Boston $8.00, from Chicaye 


Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thursdays 
via Scenic Route (D. & R. G ), the only line through Salt 
Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For rates, berth reservations or information, address, 


| A. Phillips & Co., 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 S, 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., Chicago, III. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


G. P. A., Chicage, a. 
~ HOLY LAND, ETC. 


High-class escorted parties for Italy, Egypt, with or 
without Nile, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, long or short 
tours, leaving New York, Nov. 24th, Dee. &th, Jan. 19th 
and Feb. 2d, by North German Lloyd Steamer to Genoa. 
Membership limited. Independent travel tickets by 
all routes to the Orient and Round the World. General 
Agents for ALL chief S. 8. Lines. Choice berths se- 
eured., Gaze’s Tourist Gazette monthly. 

H. GAZE & SUNS, 11% Broadway, N. Y., 
and 201 Washington Street, Moston. 








" CALIFORNIA aa 
‘ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 
| JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
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«4 $1.75 a Year. 
OVU ] j-1 S Comes Every Week. 
= For all the Family. 
OMPANION 
e 
A FULL, PRospECtTUS, announcing Authors and designating Articles for the Volume for 1895,—the sixty-ninth 
year of THE COMPANION’S publication,—will be sent free on application. Something of the character of the 
reading that will be given may be inferred from the following partial list of contributors and topics. 
Contribut f 8 
ONTFIDUTOFS TOF Id6Q5. 
Mr. Gtadstone will give in the next Volume of THr CoMPANION recollections of his Physician, 
Sir Andrew Clark; a striking article of Reminiscences of his lifelong friend. 
The Princess Christian, of Schleswig=Holstein. 
Two Daughters of Queen Victoria. S : . ‘i Te 
( The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne). 
The Bold ’Prentice, The Story of a Locomotive Engineer, By Rudyard Kipling. 
Bits of Scottish Character, By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
A School Revisited, By the Author of ‘The Little Minister,’’ J. M. Barrie. 
An Editor’s Relations with Young Authors, By William Dean Howells. 
How to Tell a Story, By Mark Twain, 
And More than One Hundred other well-known writers. 
P i Articl 
opuliar rvticies. 
Queen Victoria as a Mother, Lady Jeune. I¥ the Ocean were Drained, Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
Describing the Royal Household of England. The Shape of the Bottom of the Sea. 
Lord Tennyson Among Children, Theodore Watts. If Edison Can Find the Way, (ieo. Parsons Lathrop. 
Charles Dickens as His Children Knew Him. What is Reserved for the Twentieth Century ? 
Reminiscences by his Son and Namesake. Maternal Love in the Animal World, Sir Edwin Arnold. 
i Bismarck’s Boyhood, Sidney Whitman. A Visit to Korean Cloisters, Hon. Geo. Curzon, M. P. 
The Story of My First Voyage W. Clark Russell. A True Experience in an Interesting Country. 

By the most famous Writer of Sea Stories. Football in English Schools, Andrew T. Sibbald. 
The ‘‘Monitor’s’’ First Voyage, Adm. John L. Worden. How Uncle Sam Collects the Tariff, Geo. J. Monson. 
The perilous Trip of the novel War-ship. A Description of the Work of the Custom-House. 
Serial Stories. Health Articles. 

The Lottery Ticket, J. T. Trowbridge. The Self-Cure of Wakefulness, Dr. W. A. Hammond. 
The Young Boss, Edward W. Thomson. Nervous Exhaustion in Children, Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
A Girl of the Revolution, Dorothy E. Nelson. The Cellar, Dr. W. C. Braislin. 
And others by —_ Harold Frederic, C. A. Stephens, Is there Hope for Consumptives ? Dr. Harold Ernst. 
. M. Thompson, W. J. Long and W. L. Wattis. Put the Children on Record, Pres. G. Stanley Hall. 
- 
Favorite Features for the Year. 
Serial Stories; Short Stories; Adventure Stories; Travellers’ Tales; Anecdotes of Noted People ; 
Life in Foreign Schools; Papers on Art and Artists; Articles on Science, Natural History and Hygiene; 
Papers by American Admirals; Opportunities for Boys; Football, Fishing and Camping; Editorials; 
Poems; Selections; Children’s Page; Fine Illustrations; Most Wholesome Reading for all the Family ~ 
New Subscribers who send &1.75 at once will receive The Companion 
FREE Free to Jan, 1, 1895, and for a full year from that date. This special offer To 1895 
includes the Thankagiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers, 
’ ~~ ) 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. oy 
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attractive 
and 






When in table use with other appropriate settings a rich and 


most pleasing effect results. 







a solid combination of metals, so named by reason of its similarity to silver, 


% 
Silverette produces the same effect. ‘The preference for this metal over silver (which 


is always expensive, comparatively,) is shown by the fact that within a very 









short period more than $1,000,000,.00 worth of these goods have been suid. 








For CHEAPNESS WILL NOT TARNISH 


Is not plated. 
and QUALITY Will not wear out. 
nothing surpasses Looks like jertlge gM 


nothing equals Costs only One-Sixth as Much. 













Read - Think - Act 


on the following offer. In order to induce 


you to try our Solid Silverette Ware, 







WE MAKE THIS GENEROUS OFFER. 
‘Solid Silverette’’ Tea Spoons, $1.00 
‘Solid Silverette’’ Tablespoons, 2.00 
6 “Solid Silverette’’ Forks, 2.00 
6 Finely Silver Plated Knives, 2.00 


or the entire case of 
24 Pieces for only ..... $4.00 


ALL PACKED IN A NEAT PLUSH LINED CASE. 





_ 
we 






So 









CUT SHOWING PLUSH LINED CASE AND “‘ SOLID SILVERETTE”’ SET. 







SPECIAL We will send any one of the sets separately at price named, and if you then desire the balance 
of case, remit us the $4.00, less amount previously sent, and the case will be forwarded at once. 







SEEING IS BELIEVING. If desired we will send the case C. O. D., with privilege 


of examination. If not found perfectly satisfactory the goods will be returned 





to us at our expense. 





Your purchase will please you and you wil!, as do thousands of others, cheerfully recommend our goods. 





Remittances should be in the shape of Draft, P. O. or Express Money Orders. In any other form they should 





be registered. 







Personally indorsed by the /sterior, Union Signal, Baptist Union, Chicago; Christian Work, New York; Union Gospel News, Cleveland 


and many other leading papers. 






Address Department A 433, LEONARD MFG. CO., 20 Adams St., Chicago.. 
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THE REST OF 1894 AND ALL OF 1895 FOR 
ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. Church Club 
Agents and others may begin at once their work of 
securing new yearly subscriptions. All such, if so 
reques ed, will date from 1 Jan., 1895, and the rest 
of this year will be sevt free. 

One old and one new subscription, $5.00. 

Club of five, one at least being new, 10.00. 


Cuurce CLUB AGENTS. Those who are willing to 
make a canvass of their church and community 
should wrice us for terms. We pay very liberally 
for such work. 


We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,¥¢ send the 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. * 
1 cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 

The first of the 2nd Series appears this week. 
First six numbers will be based on the / Am’s of 
Jesus. Subscriptions for Series of 1894-1895, issued 
semi-montoly, at 25 cents each, will now be received. 
No. 1 of First Series, A Servicé of Thanksgiving. 
No. 21 of Second Series, ‘‘] Am,’’ the first of six 

services on the I Am’s of Jesus, ready Nov. 13. 
ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2— Pilgrim 
Fathers, 3.—Christunastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
l6—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Fofgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
%—House of our God. ll—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
13—God, in Nature. GENERAL WorRsHIP, 17—* Abide 
with us.” 18—* Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will exto 
Thee.” 20—“ God be with us for the night is elosing.” 











of the Congregational ministry in 

this country is presented by Rev. 
J. H. Ross in another column. It furnishes 
a wide range of facts concerning a problem 
of greatest importance to the churches and 
to the future of thedenomination. Congre- 
gationalism is being profoundly affected by 
immigration into its pulpits both from other 
denominations and from other lands. What 
the effect will be on our churches, on our 
theological seminaries, on our ministry, is 
a question which cannot as yet be answered, 
but which cannot be ignored. There is lit- 
tle doubt that every Congregational church 
which can support a pastor can find one. 
Whether all really useful and worthy min- 
isters can find support is much more doubt- 
ful, When many of the best men from 
other denominations are open to invitations 
to become Congregational pastors, it is im- 
portant that those of our own young men 
who contemplate entering the ministry 
should have qualifications and equipment 
which will enable them te do the best serv- 
ice. Hus sufficient attention been given to 
securing for our churches leaders well in- 
formed as to the history of our denomina- 
tion and tully in sympathy with its spirit 
and aims? 


\ SUGGESTIVE study of the condition 


The last National Council, with the ex- 
ample of Presbyterian, Methodist and other 
denominational bodies before it, appointed a 
commit'ee to prepare and report to the next 
council a definite plan by which funds may be 
raised from the churches to pay the expenses 
of delegates tothe council. The proposition 
seems reasonable. If men of wisdom are 
willing on appointment to give their time 
and to go, once in three years, on long jour- 
heys on the business of the churches, why 
should not the churches pay their railroad 
fares and otber necessary outlay? Yet so 
far the churches do not seem to take kindly 
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to this proposition. No State conference 
has heartily approved it. Several, such as 
New Hampshire, Wisconsin and Nebraska, 
have voted against it, and others have post- 
poned action. The plan does not appear 
likely to succeed. Some churches, whose 
pastors are made delegates, will pay their 
expenses, and some Jaymen whose counsel 
is valuable but who cannot afford to go 
when appointed will be provided for by 
personal friends, as has been done in 
previous instances. Perhaps our chief ad- 
visory body will be composed of as able 
representatives, as likely not to attempt to 
exercise authority, as though they were sent 
by means of a tax laid on the churches. 


A common attitude of mind was illus- 
trated by the answers of a witness before 
the Lexow investigating committee in New 
York the other day. The witness was a 
respectable man who had been mistaken 
for a rogue, and the questions and answers 
were as follows: 


Q. You are a member of a church? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Ever connected with a church ? 

A. No, sir, except as a Sunday school 
scholar. (Laughter.) 

Q. Why are youso emphatic? Do you think 
it disgraceful to be a member of a church? 

A, No; but I have heard the matter of 
hypocrisy so often mentioned that I do not 
propose to be among the hypocrites. 

A precisely similar excuse was recently 
given to his mother bya lad in answer to 
her question about taking his place among 
Christ’s followers. ‘‘The boys who joined 
the church last spring,’ he said, ‘are 
among the worst boys I know.” It is un- 
fortunately common for men to evade the 
duty of confessing Christ by alleging the 
hypocrisy of false or backslidden church 
members. They confess that Christians 
should be better than their neighbors, but 
they observe that they are not always 80, 
and ‘‘they do not propose to be among the 
hypocrites.”’ It is safe to say that this sort 
of self-depreciation is very different from 
a true humility. It bears testimony to a 
shallow sense of guilt. Men who are eager 
to obtain forgiveness do not waste time on 
the behavior of others. There is bypocrisy 
in the church, no doubt, and a heavy re- 
sponsibility rests on those through whom 
such an offense comes, but their guilt can- 
not abrogate the plain words of the Saviour, 
‘* He that confesseth Me... will I confess, 
and he that denyeth Me... will I deny.” 


If there are some among our readers who 
begin to feel already that Thanksgiving is 
a festival for others, while for themselves 
there may be regrets and petitions but no 
heartfelt thanks, we beg them to use the 
days which remain in preparation for the 
feast. By this we do not mean the mere 
counting of mercies, profitable as that 
process may often be, but rather the laying 
of foundations for thanksgiving in putting 
the deepest treasures of Christian experi- 
ence to practical use. He who tests his 
faith in service will find that faith is itself 
one of the deepest grounds for thanksgiv- 
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ing. He who tries to make the partnership 
in which every Christian ought to walk 
with Christ real to himself by ministering 
in the name of Christ to others will not 
doubt the value of his treasure. Giving 
ought to come before thanksgiving, and for- 
getting self before the remembrance of the 
infinite mercy of God. Let the despondent 
people, to whom by anticipation even the 
consolations of God seem to afford small 
ground for gratitude, prove themselves in 
self-denial, self-forgetting, self-surrender and 
see what the result will be. 


a 


LOOKING TOWARD LARGER THINGS. 


It is not necessary to indorse all that was 
said at the conference held at Berkeley 
Temple last week, and reported elsewhere in 
this paper, in order to commend warmly the 
spirit and purpose of the gathering. Its 
significance and value lay in the evidence it 
brought of a quickened sense in many of 
our churches of their duty to the world 
immediately about them, That there is a 
growing desire on the part of earnest and 
aggressive pastors and laymen to see the 
church fill a larger and more influential 
place in the community cannot be ques- 
tioned. A number of such persons who 
are seeking to lead their respective churches 
into hitherto untried paths of service were 
present at this conference, and while com- 
paratively few of them have run up what, 
for want of a better term, is called the 
“institutional” flag, all were zealously seek- 
ing light and leadership. 

Undoubtedly this larger movement in 
Christian activity will as it develops define 
itself more accurately and carefully. It 
will see what things it is proper for the 
church to do and what things it may more 
wisely leave to secular organizations and to 
individual philanthropic and Christian ini- 
tiative, furnishing and fostering meanwhile 
the impulse which shall make its members 
powerful in the field of political and social 
reform. At present much experimentation 
is going on, Mr. Scudder in this way, Mr. 
Dickinson in that, Mr. Southgate in still a 
third way, and others elsewhere, seeking to 
adapt their methods to their respective en- 
vironments, The very exigencies of their 
fields have forced upon them and others 
similarly situated readjustment to the times. 
And results thus far are proving the effect- 
iveness of these newer lines of work. Just 
so far as the institutional movement means 
life, enthusiasm, aggressiveness, it must ap- 
peal powerfully to all of us, and that its 
leading representatives consider it alto- 
gether compatible with the old and accred- 
ited lines of work we had abundant testi- 
mony at last week’s meetings. Mr. South- 
gate’s disclaimer represents, we believe, the 
general sentiment. He said: 


Negatively, the institutional church is nota 
radical, destructive, contemptuous dismissal 
of proved Christianity. It has no new-found 
Bible, no fanciful theories of church organiza- 
tion, no cheaper substitutes for repentance 
and faith, no newly invented heaven or way 
to get there, no secular improvement on 
sacred things. . . . It insists on no designated 
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methods as essential, does not believe that all 
methods will fit all places or that any meth- 
ods should be forced on any places. 


These words make it clear, as did those 
of Dr. Thompson on the same day, that it is 
a spirit rather than a program which char- 
acterizes this forward movement. Its ap- 
proximation to the spirit of Christ and the 
apostles will be the measure of its power. 


—_-——— 


OHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY IN OHINA. 

The prediction has often been made that 
China, in the event of war, would de- 
velop surprising strength. If we remember 
rightly, a year or more ago a Methodist 
bishop came home from that country to 
tell us that the treatment of the Chinese by 
our government was exposing us to the 
danger of a terrible retaliation, that China 
was developing a navy and an army im- 
mense in power and vast in numbers, and 
that the abilities, patience and persistence 
of that people were greatly underrated. 

There seemed to be some ground for the 
bishop’s prophecies. China has a great 
territory, immense resources, unmeasured 
reserves of strength in her people. Yet she 
has thus far shown herself no match at all 
for Japan on sea or land. Her great armor- 
elad ships have been battered and sunk, her 
armies bave been driven from fortified po- 
sitions, and she has been placed on the de- 
fensive, constantly retreating before her 
alert and aggressive enemy. A _ nation 
hardly one-tenth of her numbers is throw- 
ing her people into confusion and terror. 

But the Chinese are not wanting in cour- 
age. They fight well, each by himself. They 
want leadership, organization, patriotic mo- 
tive. Their country includes all the natural 
resources which contribute to the strength 
of our own nation—vast mineral wealth, 
great richness of soil, splendid forests, navi- 
gable rivers. But these resources are unde- 
veloped. They need modern machinery, 
railroads, telegraphs, postal and banking 
systems—in short, to advance from medieval 
to modern life. The Chinese soldiers can- 
not stand before an army maneuvered ac- 
cording to the methods of modern warfare. 
Chinese productions cannot be quickly 
brought to market. China is an anachron- 
ism, and the fact cannot be kept much 
longer from her people. She has great 
wealth—and cannot use it. Other nations 
want it who can use it. China can save 
herself only by having schools and colleges 
and other institutions which will train lead- 
ers and inspire patriotism and foster enter- 
prise. The shame of defeat and the danger 
of disruption will sting her into the aban- 
donment of superstition and into the deter- 
mination to stand beside modern nations. 

In this necessity is the opportunity of 
Christian missions. Only Christian schools 
will give to China the leaders she needs. 
Only men with Christian principle can in- 
spire confidence and exalt patriotism so 
that men will not only be willing to die but 
eager to live fortheircountry. Christian mis- 
sions brought Western civilization to Japan, 
and have been one of the chief factors in the 
development of the last twenty years which 
makes her the victorious foe of China, 
Young men from Christian institutions of 
learning in Japan are taking part in public 
affairs, helping to make laws, planting hos- 
pitals, editing newspapers, assuming promi- 
nence in business life. The Doshisha at 
Kyoto, Robert College at Constantinople, 
and similar institutions, are most powerful 
factors in the work of revolutionizing the 
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East. So also are primary and secondary 
Christian schools and churches. That is a 
shortsighted estimate of the value of mis- 
sions which measures it by the number of | 
converts or of pupils. Missions, even when 
their immediate results seem to be meager, 
are preparing for the crises in these great 
countries which are sure to come, when 
leaders will be called for who will know 
Western spirit and enterprise and at the 
same time know their own people. That 
such leaders should be Christians is of im- 
mense importance to the future of these 
nations. It is sucha crisis which China is 
approaching. Would that a dozen strong 
Christian colleges had scattered hundreds 
of trained young men through that vast 
empire during the last twenty years. Would 
that Christians realized the present oppor- 
tunity. China is certain to come forth out 
of the Middle Ages into the life of the 
twentieth century. These humble mission 
stations assume pew importance in view of 
the future from which the veil is being so 
swiftly lifted. Present plans of missions 
ought to be made with that future before 
us. The next generation will see develop- 
ments in the East compared to which the 
movements of ages past are like the prog: 
ress of a palanquin beside a railroad train. 
Love for Christ and love for China call His 
followers to be alert to enter in and possess 
that nation in His name. 
icicm adele 


THE DEATH OF THE OZAR. 

After narrowly escaping assassination sev- 
eral times the late Emperor Alexander III. 
of Russia finally died in his bed. As a man 
he was a model husband and father, exceed- 
ingly conscientious and religious, with a 
distaste for imperial position and a longing 
for the comparative peace of private life. 
But his very conscientiousness rendered 
him an arbitrary and severe ruler. He was 
a Russian to his very marrow, narrow- 
minded, thoroughly persuaded of the di- 
vine approval of his autocratic exercise of 
power and firmly convinced that freedom of 
thought or action would ruin his people. 

He did nothing to promote but decidedly 
checked the movement to free the serfs 
which his father had inaugurated. He per- 
mitted, at any rate he did not prevent, the 
shameful and cruel abuse of the Jews. He 
allowed all dissenters from the Greek 
Church to be treated with conspicuous in- 
justice. He pushed the military conquests 
of Russia in Asia unswervingly and often 
with a reckless disregard of the rights of 
other nations. Tormented by the incessant 
plottings of the Nihilists, he subjected his 
people to a repressive policy of government 
to which probably no other nation would 
have submitted. In order to crush Nihil- 
ism the liberties of the whole nation were 
abused. Yet apparently his relentless offi- 


-cial sternness was maintained less because 


he liked to exercise rigid authority than be- 
cause he was positive that any relaxation 
meant the national ruin. 

It is only fair to add, however, that the 
immense majority of the Russian nation 
was loyally devoted to the czar and com- 
paratively unconcerned about the loss of 
its rights. Undoubtedly the Nihilists and 
those liberals who are not Nihilists in the 
least all together are but a handful com- 
pared with the whole population. Further- 


more the Czar has been a sturdy supporter 
of the peace of Europe, and many of those 
best informed believe that it is due to him 
pre-eminently that the war-clouds which of 
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late years have hung over Europe so often 
and so threateningly have been dissipated 
without discharging their lightnings. It is 
to be added also that it is quite impossible 
for foreigners to judge how far the emperor 
personally was responsible for his apparent 
policy and conduct and how far he was in 
the grip of cabinets and circumstances. It 
is doubtless the fact that he often was as 
helpless to reform what he gladly would 
have reformed as if he had been one of the 
most insignificant of his own officials. But 
it appears to be true that he was profoundly 
conservative if not a positive reactionist. 

It remains to be seen what the effect of 
his death will be. His successor, his son 
Nicholas, is reputed to be much inferior 
to his father in physique, but much bis 
superior intellectually. He is decidedly 
liberal in his ideas and has strong sympa- 
thy with English theories of society and 
government. Personally quiet and retiring 
he nevertheless is an educated soldier and 
a popular commander. He is_ believed 
likely to be as earnest a promoter of the 
peace of Europe as his father and much 
more likely to favor wise reforms in Russia. 
But the least effort to reform Russia will 
be made at such a tremendous disadvan- 
tage and must inevitably cause so general 
a disturbance that he will be most fortu- 
nate if he accomplishes anything of impor- 
tance without losing his life or his throne. 





—_- 


THE AMERIOAN HAVELOOK. 

On Nov. 8a layman whom our churches 
have always delighted to honor will cease 
to be a servant of his country in an official 
capacity and will return to the ranks of pri- 
vate, citizens. Not because of any impair- 
ment of physical powers or mental faculties, 
but because of the remorseless operations 
of an arbitrary law, Gen. O. O. Howard 
ceases to hold command in our national 
army. His record as a soldier, adminis- 
trator and Christian is one that reflects 
honor upon his parents, his native State, 
his college and professional training school, 
the church of his choice and himself. He 
has been noted in the army for his frank 
avowal of his Christian faith, and it has won 
for him the respect of irreligious men and 
men of alien faiths. As long ago as the 
time when Sherman was in Tennessee pre- 
paring for bis march to the sea he said to 
Charles A. Dana: ‘** Howard is a first rate 
man. He is a religious man and, therefore, 
he is different from the rest of us.’’ Later, 
when Sherman selected the commander for 
the right wing of his army of invasion, it 
was the man loyal to his religious faith 
whom he chose. 

General Howard will not be without proof 
during the coming days of the respect 
which the people of the country have for 
him. Already he has been honored by his 
friends in Brooklyn with a banquet, and 
there znd then be let it be known that he 
was a Christian patriot, saying: 

I am looking forward to relief and to the 
end which Sherman and Slocum have at- 
tained to when the Lord may say it is time to 
release me from my pains and difficulties. 
Then if God sees fit I shall enter into a better 
and eternal hfe. ... During my forty years 
of service I have tried to do my duty under 
the old tiag. I think our government is the 
best in the world. All the problems have not 
yet been solved but they will be. My com- 
panions and I fougbt for it and all that 
goes with it—our American family, our pub- 
lic schools, our churches, benev®lent orzani- 
zations, our town meeting, and our ballot box 
—let it be pure and clean. 

In common with his host of friends we 
tender General Howard our congratulations 
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on a career in public life which we trust 
may stimulate many of our young men to 
be more outspoken and loyal servants and 
soldiers of Christ. 








BIBLICAL EXAMPLES OF TRIUM- 
PHANT FAITH. 

They need not be enumerated here. 
Every one is familiar with most of them. 
They vary much in respect to circum- 
stances. They are alike in principle and 
suggestiveness. They are sufficient to con- 
vince the most incredulous who is fairly 
open to conviction. 

One fact about them deserves emphasis. 
It is that the men and women the triumph 
of whose faith is portrayed in the Scrip- 
tures had no such record of religious his- 
tory behind them as that which we possess. 
The early Christians could comfort and en- 
courage themselves to a degree by the rec- 
ords and traditions of the victorious faith 
of the ancient patriarchs and prophets. 
But they had little or no knowledge of the 
triumphs of faith among believers in Jesus 
Christ except as they had gained it by per- 
sonal experience. Nothing else is so con- 
vincing, of course, as personal experience 
yet many in all ages have learned that the 
recorded successes of others have immense, 
and sometimes decisive, power in persuad- 
ing to that course which alone can secure 
such experience. Modern believers cer- 
tainly possess a great advantage in this 
respect over those of the past. Is not 
their responsibility also correspondingly the 
greater? 4 

The men and women whose triumphant 
faith is recorded in the Bible were no more 
heroic by nature than those of the present. 
They were just such people as we are. In 
many instances there seemed as little ground 
for faith as there ever seems to be now. 
Moreover, there are—if allowance be made 
for the fact that the age of miracles is past 
—as conspicuous and striking illustrations 
of the power of faith today as there ever 
have been. If the prevalent materialism 
have weakened the faith of some believers 
and caused them to doubt whether God 
still is as ready as of old to honor and re- 
ward the trust of His children, there re- 
mains a countless multitude who know that 
He is unchanged and unchangeable and 
that genuine faith in Him still is sure of its 
reward. May the time soon come when all 
doubt of this truth shall have disappeared! 


—_— oo 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The origin and steady growth of the Bos- 
tom Municipal League have been described 
by us in the past. Of much that it has 
done quietly and unobtrusively we have 
known but not felt at liberty to disclose, 
deferring to the wishes of its officials in 
this respect, as have other journals. Hence 
it would not be at all surprising if in some 
quarters the opinion had been formed that 
the league was simply another machine— 
excellent in theory but unfruitful in practi- 
eal results. Doubtless among the many 
who may have held this opinion were some 
of the city officials. Be this as it may, the 
citizens and officials now have abundant 
proof of the vitality of the league and are 
aware of its program. At the annual meet- 
ing last week President S. B. Capen read a 
masterly statement of the conditions which 
exist, and gave forth a comprehensive, in- 
spiring program for thecoming year. Then 
followed reports of the committees, and 
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here was revealed the fruit of quiet, sys- 
tematic work at City Hall. The committee 
on current affairs and municipal legislation 
charged that the city fathers were wasting 
large sums of city money paid to them for 
expenditures for carriages and dinners 
while said to be engaged on city business; 
that the committee on claims is corrupt, de- 
manding a percentage of all claims against 
the city which it approves; that the com- 
mittee on license, before issuing permits to 
prize-fighters, etc., demands its ‘‘toll’’; 
that the awards of contracts are influenced 
by bribes directly or indirectly paid to the 
city legislators. These charges are denied 
with much show of wrath by the men ac- 
cused; threats of suits of libel have abounded 
but as yet none have been filed, and the 
league officials continue placidly to affirm 
that, while they have no intention to press 
for an investigation—having other ends in 
view—they are fully prepared to support 
the charges with facts. 





The constructive program for which the 
league does stand, and which it will labor 
to realize in due time, is one that calls 
for the abolition of the Common Council; 
lengthening the terms of mayor and alder- 
men to three years; increase of the number 
of aldermen to twenty-four, one-third of the 
members changing office each year, and all 
to be elected by the system of proportional 
representation; a unification of the depart- 
ments under a single board; and the creation 
of a board of estimate and apportionment. 
To secure these a change in the city charter 
is necessary, and to effect that the com- 
ing Legislature must prove amenable to 
argument and public sentiment. As yet 
there has been no time or chance to discuss 
the merits of this scheme, or to tell whether 
the league is going to have the undivided 
support of the constituency to which it 
would first naturally appeal and look for 
support. Just now men’s thoughts are 
turning to the issues involved in the out- 
come of the national election. But one 
or two things are patent even now, viz., 
that the city officials are deeply stirred; 
that a force has arisen that means much 
for Boston’s good; and that a great victory 
already has been won in that representa- 
tive men of all walks of life, all religious 
faiths, all political affiliations are at work 
to purify municipal government. There 
are other signs of vitality in the city. The 
city legislature has voted in favor of mu- 
nicipal construction and ownership of a 
great system of docks in East Boston, thus 
indorsing a movement led by the merchants 
of the city for increasing, or at least pre- 
serving, Boston’s importance as a seaport. 
The police commissioners at last have 
yielded to pressure and decided to admit 
the public to all trials of police officials— 
a sensible move—and they have begun to 
move strenuously against the lottery agents 
in the city. 





It is scarcely possible to name a State 
now where, in some one or more of its cities, 
attempts are not being made .to cleanse the 
foul spots of municipal misrule. A Massa- 
chusetts jury has just found several of the 
aldermen of the city of [Haverhill guilty of 
accepting bribes for their votes in the mat- 
ter of granting liquor licenses. Toledo, O., 
is about to witness a searching investigation 
of its city government, its business men 
having organized on non-partisan lines to 
bring this to pass. Decatur, IIl., is aroused 
in the same way, as is New Brunswick, 
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N. J., and in San Francisco the election of 
the 6th settled for it the question of a 
reform ora continuation of the awful degree 
of corruption that now exists. Of course 
just now all eyes are centered on New York, 
and the revelations of the past week have 
been such as to make it impossible to 
describe here the nether depths revealed, 
Judges, district attorneys, captains, patrol- 
men, politicians, have been shown to be 
leagued tugether to profit by the lust, crime, 
ignorance and timidity of their victims. 
The lid of the pot of sin and misery has 
been lifted, and the stench that has come 
forth, vile as it has been, has not prevented 
men from realizing that the victims within 
the caldron are led there and kept there by 
the cupidity and treachery of men who are 
supposed to personify Justice, No wonder 
the preachers of the city last Sunday gave 
specific instructions from their pulpits as 
to the civic duties of their hearers. Dr. 
Parkhurst preached a sermon the like of 
which has rarely been heard before in this 
country. It flamed with righteous wrath 
and throbbed with desire for civic regener- 
ation. 





Indeed, one of the peculiar features of the 
remarkable campaign just completed has 
been the participation of clergymen— Roman 
Catholics and Jews as well as Protestants— 
as advisers of the voters, Early last wéek 
came the announcement that the Roman 
Catholic bishop of South Dakota had or- 
dered his clergy to work for the re electton 
of Senator Pettigrew. The evening that 
ex-President Harrison addressed the thou- 
sands who crowded into Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, Archbishop Ireland and 
Bishop McGolrich of Duluth sat upon the 
platform, and later in the week, after Father 
Young of the Paulist Fathers had announced 
that he believed all Roman Catholics should 
vote for the Democratic candidates in New 
York, Archbishop Ireland, nettled by thie 
act, in a remarkably frank, bold interview 
spurned Father Young’s assumptions that 
the interests of Roman Catholicism and 
Tammany were identical and that to vote 
the Republican ticket was to assist the 
A. P. A. On Sunday many of the Roman 
Catholic priests in New York City urged 
their parishioners to vote forthe Democratic 
candidates—on the A. P. A. issue. On the 
other hand, Fathers Ducey and Malone 
scourged Tammany from their pulpits and 
urged their flocks to aid in throttling ‘* the 
tiger.’ The Jewish clergy have nobly 
aided in creating sentiment for municipal 
regeneration, as well they might after the 
revelations respecting the new serfdom of 
the Jews exiled from Russia, who find in 
the New York police and judges tyrants 
quite as brutal and remorseless as the 
minions of the czar. 





With perfect propriety the civil service 
reformers of New York Sate approached 
the various candidates with questions touch- 
ing their attitude toward the civil service 
law, its rigid enforcement and the needed 
buttressing of the law by subsequent leg- 
islation and executive sympathy. From 
Messrs. Morton and Strong they had prompt 
and satisfactory replies. It is now said that 
President Cleveland is about to issue orders 
extending the application of the national 
law on the subject to include many grades 
and many individuals in the employ of the 
government now outside the classified serv- 
ice, the orders especially effecting the postal 
and customs service. The exact scope of 
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the reform and its details are not known, 
but Good Government, the organ of the na- 
tional civil service league, says the proposed 
order is the most important, hopeful and 
helpful reform-step since the enactment of 
the original law. Moreover, it is claimed 
that ere long still o.her similar orders will 
be forthcoming. When Mr. Cleveland en- 
tered upon his second term he had an op- 
portunity in this sphere of action such as 
none of his predecessors ever had. Had 
this order, and the others that are to follow, 
come at the beginning of his term, and had 
the slaughter of the consuls and the post- 
masters not been wrought by Mr. Quincy 
and Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Cleveland would have 
a more consistent record today as a civil 
service reformer and his party receive not 
a few votes that will not now be given to it. 
But better late than never. If from now on 
to the end of his term the President pushes 
this reform, he can increase his own repu- 
tation, purify his party and serve his coun- 
try. 





A few years ago Honoré Mercier was one 
of the potent factors in Canadian politics, 
the favorite of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and the French inhabitants, premier of Que- 
bec and a prosperous lawyer. But he grew 
covetous of power and wealth, he condoned 
venality in his subordinates, and ere long 
the storm broke. He was soon stripped of 
honor, power and wealth. Later he lost 
health, and last week he died with but few 
friends to mourn him. And yet we suspect 
that the lésson of his career will not prevent 
other ambitious young Canadians from toy- 
ing with forbidden fruit, from pandering to 
and serving the astute ecclesiastics, from 
making principle subservient to policy and 
to ambition. The Catholics and Protestants 
of Quebec have had fresh evidence recently 
of the power of the archbishop of the prov- 
ince, whom the courts now declare may 
with impunity order his adherents to boy- 
cott a paper which dares to criticise his 
actions, and at the same time be exempt 
from legal or pecuniary responsibility for 
the injury which his boycott decree inflicts. 
In Manitoba, however, Catholicism does not 
have its own way, and again have the priests 
there been firmly told by the authorities that 
their parochial schools need not expect 
support from the public treasury. For per- 
tinacity the palm belongs to the Manitoba 
Catholics. This is the third or fourth time 
they have been told “‘ hands off.””. They went 
to Ottawa, they went to London, to get 
authority to evade the local verdict, and 
failing there renewed the assault where 
they began. 





Nicholas I1., an enigma yet unsolved, rules 
over the vast semi-civilized empire of Rus- 
sia. To him courtiers, kindred and soldiers 
have taken the oath of allegiance, and he in 
turn has vowed to conserve the best inter- 
ests of the people and the empire. From 
kings and presidents messages of sympathy 
have poured in, and periods of mourning 
have been ordered in most of the European 
courts. Diplomats and rulers are conjec- 
turing what the change of rulers means for 
their schemes and national ambitions. In 
Russia the bureaucracy wonders whether 
the czar will think and act for himself or be 
its tool. The orthodox ecclesiastics doubt- 
less hope and pray that he will beas zealous 
for the faith as his father was, and the people 
wonder whether he will renew the scheme 
for representative government which his 
grandfather was about to create when he 
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was assassinated, whether he intends to ex- 
ile the Jews and harry the Stundists. But 
while these are mourning and wondering, 
there are others who are rejoicing at the 
death of Alexander and renewing their 
oaths of conspiracy against the new ruler. 
Wherever Russian Jews are found, probably 
—certainly in London, New York and Bos- 
ton—they have met, danced, sung and 
gloated over the death of their persecutor 
in a way that has made certain portions of 
the Old Testament more real and intelligi- 
ble to Gentile readers of today than they 
otherwise could have been. As for the 
Nihilists, some of them claim that Alexan- 
der’s death was due to deliberate slow poi- 
soning, all rejoice at his removal from earth 
and all are venomous in their denunciation 
of his successor and the editors and states- 
men who have ventured to give Alexander 
credit for any virtues. Throaghout it all 
the new ruler has been adjusting himself to 
his new and tremendous responsibilities 
and duties, has taken unto himself a wife— 
Princess Alix of Hesse—and been preparing 
for the journey with his father’s remains 
back to the national capital. 





Victory continues to perch on the banners 
of the Japanese. Indeed, they find it diffi- 
cult to find an enemy to fight. They have 
but to approach the walls of a Chinese city, 
and like Jericho its walls fall down, its de- 
fenders flee, and the Japanese have naught to 
do but to gather up ammunition, stores and 
wealth. Paying their way as they go, treat- 
ing the inhabitants mercifully, the Japanese 
find the natives eager to assist them, while 
per contra the Chinese troops leave naught 
but pillage and ruin in their trail. And all 
the time that Japan is massing her forces, 
winning victories, marching on to Mukden 
and reaping the fruit of years of education, 
preparation and self-discipline, the Chinese 
emperor flounders around seeking for capa- 
ble, honest men to weld into something like 
cohesion the imperial finances and the im- 


perial army. 
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IN BRIEF, 


The Christian Register inadvertently refers 
to the Pilotas the Pilate. The Critic’s reviewer 
classes ‘‘ Armenians” along with Socinians 
and other heretics. What a difference a vowel 
makes! 





After an election the man whose aim it is to 
be always upon the winning side must often 
reproach himself for his bad judgment, but 
the man who regards his citizenship as a trust 
and has tried to use it for the furtherance of 
the right may be disappointed indeed but 
can have no grounds of self-reproach. 


Discussion on the mode of baptism would 
seem to be handling a worn-out theme, yet it 
appears to havea fresh interest just at present. 
Over 3,000 copies of Dr. E. B. Fairfield’s Let- 
ters on Baptism have been sold by the Sunday 
School and Publishing Society within a few 
months, the larger portion of which have 
been called for from the Southern States. 


Note the outline published this week of the 
first of the new series of Congregationalist 
Services. There is still a steady demand for 
the different numbers of the first series, but 
in the interests of furnishing to the churches 
as large and as varied a supply as possible of 
helps for the Sunday evening service we in- 
tend to provide a supplementary and no less 
valuable series. 





The life of Czar Alexander has not beena 
brilliant one. To those who looked on from 


the outside it has often seemed like the career 
of a hunted fugitive, hiding himself from his 
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enemies as best he could. But at least he has 
earned one title of honor which should stand 
with his name for all time to come, reminding 
the world that Alexander the Peacemaker 
was a successor of Peter the Great. 


A wise word on the subject of revivals 
comes from John M’Neill, who has been hav- 
ing wonderful success in South Africa and 
Australasia. To the question whether itis wise 
to use the card method, he replied: 

I do not want to get him [the comvert] com- 
mitted to other people before he is committed 
to his own judgment. ...I would rather 
have my work bulk bigger after I am gone, 
by “results” steadily coming to the light in 
the way of applications to ministers for admis- 
sion to church membership on the part of 
people who were neither ticketed nor counted. 


Congress, when it reassembles in December, 
will have the opportunity to accept or reject a 
bill, draughted by an eminent lawyer of Chi- 
cago, which provides for compelling all rail- 
ways to employ only such employés in certain 
grades of their service as have received a 
license from the government. We suppose 
that this government license is intended to be 


conditioned upon not only proved technical 


ability but also, as is the case with men en- 
gaged in the navigation of the lakes, rivers 
and coasting trade of the country, upon their 
oath of allegiance to conserve the interests of 
the power which licenses them. 





We appreciate the humor in the desire ex- 
pressed by a contributor, whose accepted arti- 
cle has been pigeon-holed for a number of 
months, that it be brought on before it be- 
comes a posthumous work. He is not the 
only one who has waited some time to see in 
type the product of his facile pen. We strive 
hard to give early publication to what is sent 
us, but with a large stock of material on hand, 
which every mail materially increases, we 
can only do what the inexorable physical 
limitations of our space permit. Meanwhile, 
let our contributors cultivate a temper of 
serene indifference, and then when their arti- 
cles appear they will read them with the fresh 
interest which an outsider feels. 





The New York Tribune, in an appreciative 
editorial on Professor Shaler’s article in our 
last issue on The Interpretation of Nature, 
utters not only high praise of the article, but 
contains these sensible words concerning 
those who chiefly carry on the warfare be- 
tween religion and science: 

It is a magnificent tribute to Christianity, 
but it is amply warranted by the facts. Al- 
together too much attention has been paid to 
the noisy camp followers of science, who 
mouth and gesticulate against religion as the 
enemy of scientific research and scientific 
truth. It is doubtless the fact that certain 
religionists do interpret religion in a spirit 
hosti.e to scientific truth, but they no more 
represent religion than the brilliant and witty 
gentleman who wrote The Mistakes of Moses 
represents science. 


It is the purpose, probably, of most writers 
of works on theology or religion to furnish 
food to their readers, or, to change the meta- 
phor, to construct a ladder up which they may 
climb, or build a highway along which they 
may walk. Buta reviewer of a recent three- 
volume work on dogmatic theology, written 
by an ultra-Calvinist, thinks that it will find 
its chief sphere of usefulness in theological 
schools maintained by Socinians, Unitarians, 
Universalists, Arminians, etc., who will em- 
ploy it ‘‘as a sort of scholastic crash towel 
with which to bring their blood to the sur- 
face.”’ This suggests still other figures of 
speech that might apply. Why not call the 
work a “ counter-irritant,’’ or describe its pe- 
rusal by heretics as a sort of intellectual 
‘punching of the bag’’? 





To what extent legacies are a great reliance 
of our missionary work is strikingly shown 
by the fact that not a local conference in New 
Hampshire contributes through its churcbes 
to the work of the State Home Missionary 
Society an amount equal to its demands upon 
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the society for the support of feeble churches 
within its limits, and in most instances the 
disparity is as one to three. So, were it not 
for the legacies and the income from invested 
funds, New Hampshire would have to be a 
suppliant at the treasury of the national Home 
Missionary Society. In view of this condi- 
tion of things, which we think is not alto- 
gether anomalous as compared with some 
other States, these questions arise: How 
much longer can we rely on a steady income 
from legacies? What about the duty of the 
living? 





Last Sunday morning the letter carriers 
of one political district of Boston were com- 
pelled by Assistant-postmaster Burnett to 
distribute campaign documents. The mail 
was sorted in the morning, and the carriers 
were sent out at ten o’clock and kept at work 
the greater part of the day. It was an abuse 
that is inexcusable and not to be palliated. 
Postmaster Coveney is said to have denied all 
knowledge of the affair, but upholds his as- 
sistant who gave the order. The excuse given 
is that the accumulation of mail matter made 
the Sunday delivery necessary. Apparently 
in the mind of Mr. Burnett the value of the 
documents depended on their delivery before 
election. Public sentiment, we hope, will in- 
sist on the prompt discharge of the official 
who has thus disgraced the mail service. Al- 
ready a protest has been issued by representa- 
tives of a number of denominations who were 
in conference last Monday. 





The Living Church is profoundly agitated 
over the subject of individual cups at the 
communion. It says the subject is being dis- 
cussed because there is money in making 
“toy cups,” and that communicants would 
drink too much wine if it were administered 
from such cups, whereas when the priest holds 
the cupin his hand each communicant gets 
only afew drops. These phases of the discus- 
sion do not much concern Congregationalists, 
as no particular kind of cup is insisted on 
with us; several cups are already used in a 
communion set, and the general use of unfer- 
mented grape juice does away with all danger 
from excessive partaking of wine. The Living 
Church says it is importuned from all points 
of the compass to ‘‘ do something,” and it has 
furiously attacked the innovation. But, after 
all, it does not seem to have done anything. 
Those who prefer to drink together out of one 
cup will never be hindered in dving so. If 
there are those who prefer the cleanlier 
method, why should they be interfered with? 





Under the somewhat alarming caption of 
Good Men Recommending Bad Books, Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, writing in the Watchman, cites 
as an illustration of his point a review by 
Marcus Dods of Pfleiderer’s Philosophy and 
Development of Religion, in the course of 
which the Scotch professor speaks apprecia- 
tively of the German’s philosophical grasp 
and insight and the high rank of the volumes. 
It would have been fairer to Dr. Dods if Dr. 
Gordon had gone on to say that one of the 
strongest rebuttals of Pfleiderer’s views that 
has appeared is the chapter on the Historic 
Trustworthiness of the Gospels in the little 
book, The Supernatural in Christianity, to 
which reference has been made in our col- 
umns several times of late. The chapter al- 
luded to is from the pen of Dr. Dods, whom 
Dr. Gordon criticises for recognizing the ut- 
most strength of his opponent’s position. In 
our Opinion it was good sense, good tactics 
and good Christianity for Dr. Dods to do pre- 
cisely what he did do. No scholar today can 
establish his case by failing to give due weight 
to the other side. But Dr. Dods’s thorough- 
going opposition to Pfleiderer’s naturalism 
cannot be questioned by those who read what 
he has written an the subject. 





A Metbodist minister, Rev. Dr. G. D. Wat- 
son, has published a confession, quite indefinite 
as to time and place, that he “ fell into sin,” 
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and has withdrawn from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. We allude to the matter only 
because Dr. Watson has been a prominent 
leader of advocates of what is called “ the 
higher life.’”’” Zion’s Herald says: ‘‘ For years 
this man and the coterie with whom he has 
labored have claimed for themselves a monop- 
oly of spiritual power, and have condemned 
without stint the large majority in the Metho- 
dist Church whom they have stoutly declared 
had not attained unto their plane of holy liv- 
ing.” It appears that he “fell into sin’ at a 
camp meeting last summer where he was 
teaching the doctrine of holiness, and that he 
continued to teach and write for the press on 
this doctrine till the fact of his lapse could no 
longer be concealed. The lesson of such a 
sad experience is that wise men and women 
who think they have attained to perfect holi- 
ness will be careful to keep their experience 
secret, and will be all the more watchful 
against temptation; for, as Zion’s Herald well 
says, ‘‘The very best preparation for a lapse 
into sin is to indulge the conceit that one is 
clothed with immunity from sin.’ 





Baptist newspapers are discussing the ques- 
tion as to what discipline shall be adminis- 
tered to a Baptist: young lady who has mar- 
ried a Methodist minister and joined the 
Methodist Church. The Western Recorder in- 
sists that the lady should be expelled from 
the Baptist Church for “* walking disorderly ”’ ; 
and the Examiner says this is ‘in perfect ac- 
cord with the best Baptist practice from time 
immemorial,” and that a Baptist church has 
no reason for existenve except for the belief 
that Christians who are not Baptists are walk- 
ing disorderly. The Examiner’s logic appears 
to us to be sound. When a young woman 
has pledged herself, on the requirement of the 
church to which she belongs, not to sit at the 
Lord’s table with Methodist ministers, how can 
she marry one of them without renouncing her 
pledge? If she keeps it she is reflecting on 
the intelligence or sincerity of her husband, 
and is sure to make trouble in her home and 
in his church; and if she renounces it her act 
reflects on every member of the church with 
which she has been in fellowship. What 
course remains for the church but to declare 
her “disorderly ’’? But what is to be said for 
the church whose only reason for*existence 18 
its belief that all other Christians are “ dis- 
orderly”’ and unworthy of fellowship? The 
Ind: pendent seems to take a worldly delight 
in saying that “to kick such a sister out of 
the church is wicked, nothing less.’’ 





Ex-President Harrison, in his remarkable 
speech in New York last week, said that which 
has in it the profoundest significance, illumi- 
nating as it does the ethical bearings of count- 
less acts of modern life—acts of the head of 
the family as he or she endeavors to reduce 
living expenses, acts of the women as they 
flock to the great bazars to purchase apparel 
or housebold supplies. Said Mr. Hariison: 

Whenever anything that is produced that I 

wear on my back or use in my house is pro- 
duced at so low a cost that the man or woman 
who makes it does not get a decent, comfourt- 
able living out of the making of it, | ought to 
be ashamed to wear or to have it... . Weare 
in our socia! and civil life so knit together 
that it is an impossible condition of things 
when the times can be prosperous for some of 
our people and disastrous for others. Let us 
take that lesson toour hearts. Let us put bit- 
terness out of them. 
Is proof of this lacking? Here isthe Tougaloo 
News telling of the depression in the South 
because of the phenomenally low price of cot- 
ton, which, while it may give cheaper dress 
fabrics to some, is pinching the Southern 
planters—white and black. They in turn have 
difticulty in paying their “ hands,’’ and these 
have little or no money to pay the teachers 
graduated and s+nt out into the country by 
Tougaloo University, or to pay the tuition of 
pupils desirous of entering or remaining at 
Tougaloo. What is true of Tougaloo is true, 
doubtless, of all institutions of Christian 
learning in the South. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM BOSTON. 
Tremont Temple Bazar. 

A big undertaking successfully carried 
out characterizes the recent fair of the Bap- 
tists for the furnishing of their new Temple, 
now in process of @rection. Decked out 
gorgeously with flags and bunting, and with 
patchwork quilts of exqnisite finish ‘scat- 
tered here and there, Music Hall, with its 
floor largely occtpied by canopied tables 
prettily decorated, nearly lost its identity 
and assumed a gay and festive appearance 
for a week; and the busy lady managers and 
bustling crowd of visitors lent to the usually 
gloomy interior an air of cheerfulness and 
homelikeness which were an attraction alike 
on pleasant and stormy days. A serious 
handicap in making the arrangements was 
the lack of room, occasioned in part, cufi- 
ously enough, by the excessive generosity 
of the friends of the church, not only in this 
city, State and country, but in lands across 
the water, including Germany, England, 
Scotland and Bulgaria, where the genial 
pastor, Dr. G. C., Lorimer, in his journeys 
abroad, has won many friends for himself 
and his church, The counters were laden 
with large and small articles of foreign 
emake, as well as from many States in this 
country. But owing to the spontaneous co- 
operation on the part of the givers who wish 
to further the success of the temple, a com- 
plete display of all the salable goods was 
impossible. As in the main hall so in 
Bumstead, the quarters which served as a 
café were too limited, and the seats for 400 
persons had to accommodate many more 
than that number. In every way, there- 
fore, the fair has met with unexpected suc- 
cess, The attendance has been large, aver- 
aging over 2,500 daily, and the receipts have 
been very satisfactory. 

Secretaries Confer. 

The annual meeting in this city of the 
secretaries of the New England Home Mis- 
sionary Societies, Oct, 30, 31, was well at- 
tended. Among the questions discussed 
were: The Diversion of Gifts from General to 
Specific Objects, The Maine Plan of Securing 
Comity, The New Bureau of Ministerial Sup- 
ply, Means of Increasing the Circulation of 
the Home Missionary, [nstitutional Churches 
in Country Towns, The Ordination of 
Women and The Value of Rallies and Field 
Days. The presence of the field secretaries, 
Messrs. Puddefoot and Shelton, and of Mrs. 
Caswell and Dr. Josiah Strong gave special 
zest to the discussions. 


At the Andover House. 

Seven men are now in residence at the 
Andover House, Amherst, Harvard, Dart- 
mouth and Bowdoin all being represeated 
among them, There is talk of starting an 
affiliated settlement on the same street of 
kindergarten teachers, who shall apply the 
principles acquired at their training schools 
to the children in the neighborhood. Miss 
Lucy Wheelock has long been desirous of 
having such a center of operations for the 
young women who receive her instruction 
at Chauncy Hall and of brioging thus the 
advantages of the kindergarten movement 
to the very doors of the poor. Another art 
exhibition is likely to be held this coming 
winter, and one of the Andover House men 
is seeking to provide a high grade of street 
and home music for Sunday afternoons and 
of 
low places of amusement, against whose 
Sunday exhibitions a vigorous crusade is 


evenings to counteract the attractions 
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just now being planned by several organiza- 
tions interested in Sabbath observance. 

Another resident of the house, during the 
past summer, spent several weeks in a tene- 
ment in a thickly settled region of the 
South End, but which is so walled in from 
the noise and excitement of Washington 
Street and Harrison Avenue as to constitute 
a little village by itself. The fruit of his 
observations will make interesting reading, 
and just here it may be said that quite a 
literature arising from the investigation of 
lodging house and tramp life and from close 
study of the labor movement and its leaders 
is growing up, magazines like the Forum and 
North American and even the Atlantic show- 
ing a decided interest in material of this 
character. Soin various ways the influence 
of the Andover House and of its sister in- 
stitution, the Denison House, is widening 
and strengthening. 

Outwitted. 

We have had at least one conspicuous 
case in which the forces of righteousness 
have met the saloon power and vanquished 
it. A liquor dealer applied for a first-class 
license permitting him to carry ona retail 
business on the corner of Berkeley and 
Dover Streets, a biscuit toss from the doors 
of Berkeley Temple. Then up rose Rev. 
R. B. Tobey, who as a member of one of the 
Municipal League committees has done 
much quiet but effective work the past sum- 
mer, and asked if this was to be allowed 
when already within five minutes’ walk of 
the church twenty-three licensed saloons 
were dealing out liquid poison week in and 
week out. Yes, this minister of the gospel 
dared to protest, and, summoning to his aid 
a few of the intrepid young men of the 
church, a systematic campaigo of opposi- 
tion was begun. The Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist Church, a little further up the street, 
brought through its members added influ- 
ence to bear, and in the course of a very few 
days petitions praying that the license be 
not granted were rolling in upon the police 
commissioners, signed by the officers of the 
churches named, the managers of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association and the Em- 
erson School of Oratory, whose institutions 
would be likely to suffer damage from the 
saloon, and by varivus higbly esteemed citi- 
zens of the South End. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Would-Be-Rumseller was 
not inactive. He collected all the favorable 
testimony he could and employed one of 
the ablest lawyers in the city. The case 
came on last week, and though Mr. Tobey 
pleaded his own side he was more than a 
match for the subtleties of the opposition 
counsel, and the police commissioners de- 
cided that the license should not be granted. 
Doubtless, had the good people in that part 
of the city failed to bestir themselves, 
another center of evil influence would have 
been established right in their midst. The 
statement of these facts carries their lesson. 
An English Novelist’s Reception. 

Dr. Conan Doyle's first appearance here 
was at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, where the 
same enthusiastic welcome which has been 
accorded him elsewhere was given «by a 
large audience that included many eminent 
professional people. Ile has a powerful, 
well-knit frame, carries himself with almost 
a military air and charms the listener at 
once with his rich, resonant voice, free from 
all elocutionary tricks. He recounted in- 
cidents of his childhood, youth and literary 
struggles with aninimitable commingling of 
seriousness and drollery, attributing to his 
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mother his gift for story-telling, and inter- 
spersed the narrative with selections from 
his published books. The original of the 
now famous Sherlock Holmes is Dr. Bell, 
his old professor in the medical college 
at Edinburgh. His painstaking as a writer 
of fiction is illustrated by the statement 
that he read 115 books in order to obtain 
material for The White Company, a romance 
of the times of Edward III. Dr. Doyle has 
had a varied career for a map only thirty- 
five, having practiced medicine, traveled 
through Africa and the Arctic Seas and made 
for himself a brilliant record as a writer. 
His father is an artist and his signature of 
a D with alittle bird perched upon it (whence 
his nickname of Dickey Doyle) may be seen 
upon the cover design of London Punch. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The City Election. 

We are passing through a political cam- 
paign which will long be remembered as 
one of the most personal and unsatisfactory 
in the history of our municipal life. No 
doubt what is called ‘the gang,’’ with 
headquarters in the City Hall, and the 
police under its control, are responsible for 
it, although a portion of the press is by no 
means guiltless, First came the defeat of 
the efforts to put an end to gambling. The 
mayor gave his word of honor that gambling 
should cease, and that the legal authorities 
should push the trials rapidly. The trials 
were a farce, and now gambling is more 
open than ever and the number of resorts 
are increased. Frauds in registration have 
also been detected on a large scale, and un- 
less all signs tail itis the purpose to prevent 
‘*a fair vote and an honest count.’ Just 
on the eve of the election the mayor, in- 
dignant at being charged with collusion 
with criminals, arrests John R. Tanner, 
manager of the Republican campaign, be- 
cause in his circular to voters he has re- 
peated what the Democratic press of the 
city has said, that the city government has 
been levying blackmail on dens of vice in 
order to get money for the campaign. The 
charge is less specific than that made by 
Rev. W. G. Clarke of the Civic Federation, 
who declared that the amounts received 
vary from $9,000 to $30,000 a month. More 
than ever we feel how necessary it is that 
politics, at least in our cities, be purified if 
the country is to live. 

The Academy of Sci 

Wednesday evening was a time of rejoic- 
ing among the members of the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. After years of wan- 
dering and homelessness the Mathew Laf- 
flin Memorial Building was thrown open to 
the public. Mr. Lafflin is over ninety years 
old and was too feeble to be present, but 
was ably represented by his son, who ex- 
pressed his father’s joy in the completion 
of the building. The structure is an im- 
posing one and is admirably arranged for 
its purpose. It isnot to be made a museum, 
although it will be open every day in the 
week, but a gathering place for such speci- 
mens as will help real students. Though 
costing over $100,000 the present structure 
is only a wing of the proposed building, 
and if we may judge from what members 
of the academy say another wing will soon 
be necessary. 

The academy has had acheckered history, 
although a creditableone. Founded in 1857 
by such men as Drs. Davis and Andrews 
and E. W. Blatchford, Esq., incorporated in 
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1859, it has gained fame through the dis- 
coveries of Robert Kannicott, once its di- 
rector, who died suddenly on the Yukon 
River in Alaska while on one of his tours of 
research, from the writings of Col. J. W. 
Foster, once closely allied with the academy, 
and from the labors of the lamented Dr. 
William Stimson, who passed away in 1872. 
The building in which the academy met 
during the first decade of its life was par- 
tially destroyed by fire in 1866. The build- 
ing which took its place, with all its con- 
tents, was destroyed in the fire of 1871. 
Although strenuous efforts were made to 
put the academy again on its feet they failed 
utterly. So the specimens were stored from 
1873 to 1890 in the old Exposition Building 
on the lake front, the building in which so 
many presidential conventions have met. 
No wonder that our scientists are im a 
happy mood. The completion of this build- 
ing and the placing of the academy’s speci- 
mens where they can be seen will give an 
immense impulse to scientific study here, 
and furnish the opportunity for a good deal 
of original work. 

A Librarian for the Newberry. 

At last the suspense has ended and a sue- 
cessor for the lamented Dr. W. F. Poole has 
been found in Mr. John Vance Cheney of 
San Francisco. Mr. Cheney has made a lit- 
erary reputation as a writer for the Century, 
and in addition to his knowledge of books 
it is expected that he will gather around 
him quite a company of literary and schol- 
arly people. The opening is one which 
ought to satisfy any man’s ambition. It is 
expected that Mr. Cheney will begin his 
work in less than a month. The election 
was not quite unanimous. This was hardly 
possible among so many competitors. The 
library has already secured hundreds and 
thousands of rare books, and as it stands in 
some departments is among the best in the 
country. Lovers of books are also rejoicing 
at the steady, one might almost say rapid, 
advancement toward completion of the mag- 
nificené building in which our great public 
library is to be housed. It is on the lake 
front, near the suburban depot of the Illi- 
nois Central, and at the same time is easily 
accessible to every part of the city. 

The Art Gallery. 

This home of art, where the Parliament 
of Religions and the congresses of the 
World’s Fair were held, was thrown open 
Tuesday evening to invited guests, whe to 
the number of 2,600 viewed the treasures 
which are here found. The Field Memorial 
Room, with its almost priceless pictures, 
was the center of attraction, yet in every 
corner of the vast edifice objects are to be 
seen worthy of the most careful study. 
Few people in Chicago know what a mag- 
nificent art collection has been brought to- 
gether at their very doors. Already it is 
claimed that it has but three or four rivals 
in America. 

The Central Church Again. 

It has been decided, after a vote to dis- 
band, to go on. Services will be held Sun- 
day morning as usual. Dr. Gunsaulus has 
declined to leave Plymouth Church, although 
tempting offers were made to him. Some 
have thought that the Auditorium could 
be filled if he would consent to preach in 
it. But wiser counsels have prevailed and 


the doctor will stay with a people who are 
thoroughly loyal to him, and who are con- 
tent if he will but preach Sunday morning 
that he give his days and nights also to 
Armour Mission. 


It is a wonder how he 
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ean carry the burdens which are upon him. 
Probably his sermon in Music Hall last 
Sunday morning is the cause of the change 
in feeling which has come over many of 
those. who had previously voted to give 
up the church. Next Sunday Dr. Barrows 
or President Angell of Ann Arbor, it is 
hoped, will preach. The pulpit is to be 
supplied from week to week till some one 
is permanently secured for the place. 

The Memorial Chapel and the Y. M. C. Auditorium. 

The friends of Professor Swing, and his 
daughters, with their husbands, have sig- 
nified their pleasure in the plan of having 
a memorial chapel on the university cam- 
pus. A quarter of a million is a large sum 
to raise, but President Harper says it can 
be obtained, and as he knows no such word 
as fail we may probably safely count on 
seeing the chapel built within a year. Sun- 
day afternoon the Y. M. C. A. dedicated, 
with appropriate services, its beautiful new 
auditorium. It will seat 1,300 people, and 
is so far from the street as to. make it one of 
the quietest and pleasantest places in the 
city for religious gatherings This great 
temple is now complete. The property is 
worth, according to authorized estimates, 
$1,750,000, and is as attractive a place as 
can be found anywhere in the world for 
young men. The class work of the associa- 
tion is making marvelous progress. 

The Woman’s Board of the Interior. 

The annual meeting of this enterprising 
body of Christian women took place this 
week in Plymouth Church. The attendance 
was large and enthusiastic, Every moment 
of the three days’ sessions from Tuesday 
till Thursday was occupied. Papers of rare 
interest, addresses from returned mission- 
aries, Prof. Graham Taylor and Dr. Gunsau- 
lus, made the gathering unusually attract- 
ive. There was some disappointment that 
only a little more than $65,000 were raised 
last year, and that the treasury is hampered 
by a debt of $9,000, but the women unani- 
mously decided to raise $80,000 the coming 
year, so that the debt may be removed and 
the work carried on without being cut 
down. The presence of Mrs. Capron, who 
has been in the city more than a week, 
holding meetings with the ladies in different 
sections of the city, has been a great blessing. 

One of the features was the prominence 
given to sectional meetings for children’s 
work, for junior work, work in Christian 
Endeavor Societies, and to gatherings of 
the officers and members of auxiliary soci- 
eties. The junior hour on Thursday after- 
noon, in which the work of young ladies’ 
societies was described by Mrs. Moses Smith, 
that of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations by Miss Effie K. Price, that of Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies by Mr. S. L. Mer- 
shon, who spoke so admirably at Madison, 
with missionary addresses from Miss Ellen 
M. Blakely of Turkey and Miss Emily Bis- 
sell of India, was exceedingly interesting. 
This meeting closed with a covenant for all, 
explained and emphasized by Mrs. Capron. 
The closing addresses in the evening were 
by Mrs. Sorabji Cavalier of India and Dr. 
Gunsaulus, who spoke on Christianity and 
Woman. One can but hope that some of the 
enthusiasm of this meeting may impart it- 
self to the husbands of the women who 
gathered here, and that some way may be 
devised by the committee on finance for the 
Interior to appeal to every one of them to 
give something to missions on their own ac- 
count as well as on account of their wives. 

Chicago, Nov. 3. FRANKLIN. 
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ROBERT HUME RETURNS TO INDIA. 


His many friends and acquaintances, as well 
as the larger public that knows him only by 
reputation, will be glad to look upon the feat- 
ures of Rev. R. A. Hume, who, after seventeen 
months furlough in this country, sailed for 
his field from New York Oct.31. Few mission- 
aries of the American Board are better known 
than Mr. Humeand none more honored. Heis 
a noble type of the modern missionary, keenly 
alive to all present day problems, thoroughly 
conversant with the religious systems whose 
adherents he is striving to win to the Christian 
faith, and possessed with a fervor almost ap- 
ostolic in its intensity. 

He has already crossed the Atlantic five 
times, having been born in Bombay and com- 
ing when a lad to this country for education, 
graduating at Yale College in 1868 2nd at An- 
dover Seminary in 1873. In Aug..t of the 
next year he sailed for India, and there for 
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twenty years he has labored untiripgly in 
the Mahrati Mission—preaching, establishing 
schools, utilizing the printing press and in 
other ways making his influence felt far and 
wide. This period of service has been inter- 
rupted by only two visits to America, includ- 
ing the one just ended, the first occurring in 
1885. While here he has been in frequent de- 
mand for missionary addresses in churches 
and has given several extremely interesting 
talks to parlor companies. He goes back, we 
trust, todo the best work of his life, for he 
is still far from being a veteran. The Con- 
gregationalist expects to publish articles from 
his pen growing out of his recent contact with 
American church life and Christian activity. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Examiner has the first of a valuable 
series of articles on Ethical Monism by the 
president of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rey. Dr. Augustus H. Strong, LL. D., the first 
of which contains the following significant 
admission: ‘‘It is not too much to say that 
the monistic philosophy, in its various forms, 
holds at present almost undisputed sway in 
our American universities. Harvard and 
Yale, Brown and Cornell, Princeton and 
Rochester, Toronto and Ann Arbor, Boston 
and Chicago, are all teaching it... . This 
universal tendency toward monism—is it a 
wave of unbelief, set a-going by an evil intelli- 
gence in order to overwhelm and swamp the 
religion of Christ? Or is it a mighty move- 
ment of the Spirit of God, giving to thought- 
ful men, all unconsciously to themselves, a 
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deeper understanding of truth, and preparing 
the way for the reconciliation of diverse creeds 
and parties by disclosing their hidden ground 
of unity? I confess that I have come to be- 
lieve the latter alternative to be possibly, and 
even probably, the correct one; and I am in- 
clined to welcome the new philosophy as a 
most valuable helper in interpreting the word 
and the works of God. Monism is, without 
much doubt, the philosophy of the future, dnd 
the only question wonld seem t» be whether 
it shall be an ethical and Christian, or a non- 
ethical and anti-Christian, monism.”’ 

The November Review of Reviews says: ‘‘ Dr. 
Parkhurst is the most authoritative citizen of 
New York. ... Nothing like his personal 
victory has ever been witnessed, so far as we 
are aware, in any American community.” 
W. T. Stead, in the same periodical, comment- 
ing on Mr. Gladstone’s indorsement of the 
Gothenburg system, gives this advice to the 
temperanee people of England: ‘The mo- 
ment, therefore, seems eminently propitious 
for the summoning of a conference between 
the Gothenburgers on the one side and the 
Lawsonites on the other. Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter expresses the opinion of a great mass 
of moderate practical reformers, and it will 
encourage them to insist upon having a voice 
in the question which has been handled in 
such a manner as to land the country in what 
Mr. Gladstone truly calls a miserable and 
contemptible predicament. Suchaconference 
should endeavor to establish a modus vivendi 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Wilfred 
Lawson. If such an agreement could be es- 
tablished something might be done; if not, 
the publican will remain in the future as he 
has been in the past, the master of the sit- 
uation.” 

Dean Hodges of the Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., recently 
said: “I know, and you know, tbat no minis- 
ter of this church, in either pulpit or parish, 
or professor’s chair, from the bishop down to 
the newest student in the theological school, 
has called in question, by direct statement or 
remotest inference, in word or in thought, the 
divinity of Jesus Christ.’”’ Rev. William B. 
Frisby, one of the leaders among the ritualists 
in the diocese of Massachusetts, commenting 
on this statement in the Churchman, says: 
“The dean must know that there are men in 
the ministry of the church in this diocese who 
do no? hold the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ as promulgated in his sermon, a few of 
them openly denying the virgin birth, many 
more asserting the possibility and allowableness 
of believing in our Lord’s divinity without 
believing in His virgin birth. .. . Now Dean 
Hodges cannot deny that two of the students 
of the Episcopal Theological School were re- 
jected last spring by the examining chaplains 
of this diocese (and afterwards by the stand- 
ing committee upon the written statement of 
the faith of the young men, signed by them- 
selves), because of their unsoundness in the 
faith as touching our Lord’s divinity, and yet 
were given their graduates’ degree at the sub- 
sequent Commencement of the theological 
school. Can these two men join the dean in 
his declaration of ‘the divinity of Jesus 
Christ ’—‘ that God was incarnate in Him of 
the Virgin Mary’?”’ 

The Christian Advocate is fortunate in having 
secured from Rey. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends a 
series of articles on Old Testament Criticism. 
He says: ‘‘ One thing which the last five years 
have taught me is that the questions which 
criticism raises cannot be settled by mere 
argument. Demonstration is out of the ques- 
tion. Probability is all that can be reached, 
and inthe logic of probability much depends 
upon presuppositions and upon personal pe- 
culiarities of the critic. ... A second lesson 
which I have learned is, that while the present 
problems of the Old Testament are perfectly 
legitimate, their satisfactory solution is some- 
thing which need not be looked for. No new 
Bible will be the outcome. ... Apart from 
tradition, the literary problem is insoluble, 
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and the only question of importance is whether 
the record as it stands bears upon it the stamp 
of general truthfulness.” 

In the following poem by Mr. R. W. Gilder, 
in Harper’s Weekly, there is, undoubtedly, 
direct reference to the situation in New York 
State and municipal politics: 

SCORN. 
Who are the men that good men most despise? 

Not they who, ill-begot, and spawned in shame, 
Riot, and rob, and rot before men’s eyes; 

Who basely live, and, dying, leave no name. 
These are the piteous refuse of mankind; 

Fatal the ascendant star when they were born, 
Distort in body, starved in soul and mind. 

Ah! not for them the good man’s bitter scorn. 

He only is the despicable one 

Who lightly sells his honor as a shield 
For fawning knaves to hide them from the sun. 

Too nice for crime, yet, coward, he doth yield 
For crime a shelter. Swift to Paradise 
The contrite thief, not Judas with bis price! 

ABROAD. ‘ 


The Belgian correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, commenting on the significance of 
the recent election there, says: ‘* Last and not 
least-is the working together of Clericals and 
Socialists against Liberals as against the 
common enemy. Now these are precisely the 
tendencies which are at work everywhere on 
the Continent, notably in France, Italy and 
Germany. Those who can clear their minds 
of the cant of labels and watchwords with 
which political parties manage to accredit 
themselves will see no great reason to mourn 
over a dying Liberalism. It was the creed 
of doctrinaires, that is, of politicians who 
wished to govern the world by abstract doc- 
trines, mainly learned in England. Free 
trade was to make every one rich, education 
without reference to the religious habits of 
the people was to make men good, and so on 
for the rest. The system has doubtless been 
of use in its time, if only by disciplining its 
adversaries into a practical sense of the every- 
day needs of the people. But it was opposed 
to all scientific ideas of the evolution of soci- 
ety, which grows slowly and not by sudden 
winds of doctrine.” 

-_ —_- 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE SETTLE- 
MENT LINE. 


BY H. A. B. 





The college settlement idea originated on 
the other side of the sea and there it has 
had its best embodiment, though Hull 
House in Chicago, our best American set- 
tlement, is a good second to the Mansfield 
House, which, all things considered, ranks 
at the head in London, Yet it is to Edin- 
burgh, rather than to London, that we must 
look for a decidedly novel working-out of 
the same conception of social duty which 
has found practical expression in such use- 
ful enterprises as Toynbee Hall and Mans- 
field House, in the Andover and Denison 
Houses, in Hull House and kindred institu- 
tions. 

All these use as the basis of operations 
houses located in the poorer sections of 
their respective cities. The residents go 
forth thence into the homes in the neigh- 
borhood on their errands of love and sym- 
pathy. When they return they can shut 
the front door and wall out much of the 
misery which confronts them through the 
day, securing the privacy which a family on 
the Back Bay or on Fifth Avenue possesses. 

The Edinburgh idea, which because of 
the modesty of its projectors has only re 
cently attracted attention, is to take a flat 
in a tenement house and colonize it with 
students or families, who are forced to use 
the same alleys, courts and staircases which 
the denizens use. There these collegians 
live, with peverty, suffering, and perhaps 
crime, above them, below them, on all sides 
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of them. They thus become an integral 
part of tenement house life, subjecting 
themselves to many of its conditions though 
constituting, of course, a separate house- 
hold. 

When I was in Edinburgh six years ago I 
was struck, as all travelers must be, by the 
extent of the slum district and its appalling 
vice and squalor. Canongate then of a Sat- 
urday evening was, in some portions of it 
at least, a sewer for the human off- scouring 
of the city. Beggary, fighting, drunken- 
ness, woe were chronic. As one peered into 
the courts and heard the maudlin voices of 
the crowded population within, he felt in 
close contact with some of the worst rook- 
eries and the most depraved and hopeless 
humanity to be found in any of the old 
world cities. Here, if anywhere, one could 
understand what Tennyson means when, in 
his new Locksley Hall, he says: 


There the master scrimps his haggard sewpstress 
of her daily bread, 

There a single sordid attic holds the living and the 
dead. 


There the smoldering fire of fever creeps across the 
rotted floor 

And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of 
the poor. 


This blot on fair Edinburgh stood out in 
more hideous boldness because of the scenic 
beauty, the historic prestige and the capti- 
vating attractions of the Scotch capital, 
with which it is in such striking contrast. 

I am not going on to say that all this 
is changed today, for there is still in Edin- 
burgh a plethora of sin and wretchedness, 
but the last two or three years have seen a 
movement set on foot which already has 
largely transformed certain tenements, and 
which holds the promise of radical and far- 
reaching improvements. The moving spirit 
is Professor Geddes, who bas been, and I 
think still is, the occupant of the chair of 
botany in Edinburgh University. He is an 
accomplished scholar, has lived for long 
periods on the Continent, and is a man of 
great fertility of mind aud of indomitable 
will. A year or two ago, with bis wife and 
child, he took up his abode in one of these 
tenements, renting a flat up two flights. 
Mrs. Geddes told me she never enjoyed a 
winter in London or Paris half as much as 
she did her winter in the slums. The only 
extremely objectionable thing was the odors. 

Professor Geddes has now moved further 
up the street to a new building erected 
under the shadow of the castle, where he is 
working out another pet idea of bringing 
together in residence families representing 
different walks and interests in life, but 
drawn together by the opportunity of sym- 
pathizing with and understanding the com- 
munity about them. Professor Drummond, 
I was told, intends to take a suite of rooms 
here and occupy them on his frequent visits 
to the city. Close by is another new build- 
ing, designed as a home for university stu- 
dents who may be able and willing to co- 
operate in schemes relating to the social 
welfare, 

Professor Geddes had no sooner moved 
out of the flat where his experiment began 
than a younger instructor, Mr. Herbertson, 
and his family moved in. I had the pleas 
sure of dining with them and of observing 
at close range the characteristics of life ina 
rookery, with neighbors whom a stranger 

might not choose to meet on a dark night 
but with whom the most peaceful and 
friendly relations have been established. 
Once through the narrow entrance and up 
the ill-smelling stairs, the residents obtain 
a fair measure of seclusion and live quite 
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as well as ordinary people of their station 
do, with good things to eat and a maid to 
serve them. Moreover, the glorious view 
from the back windows of Princess Street 
and the valley between is a partial com- 
pensation for the sights and sounds one 
witnesses in climbing to get it. 

What these professorial gentlemen have 
done, in a quiet way and with no desire to 
gain a reputation for heroism, has found 
imitation among quite a number of the stu- 
dents attending the universities. A group 
of young women, for instance, have taken a 
flat, and across the street a group of young 
men have taken another. They are not told 
that they must do missionary work if they 
come to live in these settlements. That is 
left entirely to their own option. But de- 
cent quarters are provided for them, and a 
pleasant atmosphere and fellowship, such 
as students create and enjoy, springs up 
spontaneously, while it is hoped that what 
they are forced to see every day will lead 
them in due time of their own accord to de- 
vote the hours not required for their regu- 
lar university work to efforts, each in his or 
her own way, to ameliorate the sunken and 
disheartened lives about them. 

I happened to be in Edinburgh on an 
evening when in one of these “‘ settlements ”’ 
a reception was being given by the occu- 
pants to the friendsin the city. It was an 
extremely interesting occasion. Through a 
dark approach I entered a court which has 
an unenviable notoriety because of a murder 
committed there not many yearsago. As 
cending narrow stairs I found a scene which 
could hardly be characterized as anything 
less than brilliant. The wealth and culture 
of Edinburgh were represented in the 
guests, nearly all of whom wore evening 
dress. There were music and dancing and 
the atmosphere was like that of any enjoya 
ble party anywhere. The rooms were spa- 
cious and prettily furnished. The walls 
had been scraped and the fine paneling 
brought to light which whitewash had con 
cealed for years. Many of these old Edin 
burgh rookeries were once the homes of 
people who moved in fashionable and court 
circles, and life in them today isn’t ‘half 
bad,”’ as the English say, provided some 
judicious and inexpensive renovations are 
permitted. 

This, then, in outline, is the new scheme 
for reclaiming the slums of Edinburgh. It 
is an effort to intermingle in close prox- 
imity the well-to do and intelligent classes 
with the poor and illiterate so that a better 
community life shall result. There is money 
behind this movement. The Lord Provost 
of the city, himself a physician of repute 
and interested in all that pertains to sani- 
tary reform, is co-operating actively. Men 
of means and social and political influence, 
whose names, were I at liberty to mention 
them, would instantly command confidence, 
are giving it substantial aid. It will be in- 
teresting to observe its further develop- 
ments. Whether Professor Geddes will be 
able to realize his partly formulated plan of 
getting control, little by little, of all the 
property now swarming with the poor and 
the unfortunate, and of substituting well- 
conducted dwelling houses, remains to be 
seen. What in that event will become of 

the ‘other half” now living in them is still 
another problem. But at all events it is 
one of the most noteworthy and praise- 
worthy endeavors in the field of sociologi- 
cal effort going on today anywhere in 
Christendom. 
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It is many years since anything could be 
found that marked the birthplace of Will- 
iam Goodell in the little town of Temple- 
ton, Mass. But in 1792 there stood upon a 
hillside just outside the village a one-story 
house, containing a garret floored with 
rough boards beneath which were two 
rooms. One of these rooms answered the 
purpose of kitchen, dining room and parlor; 
the other was a small bedroom (containing 
a bed for the parents and under this a trun- 
dle-bed that was rolled out at night for the 
children), The family library, composed of 
the Bible, Watts’s Psalms, Pike’s Cases of 
Conscience, the second volume of Fox's 
Book of Martyrs and the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, was counted the richest possession. 

In this typical New England home was 
born William Goodell, Feb. 14, 1792. The 
piety of his father was of the rarest type, 
and he presents a vivid picture of the times 
seated upon the stout old family horse hold- 
ing one child in his arms, his wife sitting 
on a pillion behind with another child in 
her arms and a third clinging to her—all on 
their way to the church in spite of storm 
or tempest. Mrs. Goodell, the mother, 
though called toa life of pinching economy, 
and at length of protracted and painful ill- 
ness, was the embodiment of delicacy, taste 
and industry, as well as of meekness and 
vevoted piety. 

William Goodell had a delicate constitu- 
tion, and it was evident early that he could 
not endure a life of manual labor. His 
father earnestly desired that he should be- 
come a minister and encouraged his son to 
attempt an education, although he had no 
money. At length they heard of benefici- 
ary aid given at Phillips Academy and the 
son caught at this hope; he walked and rode 
sixty miles to Andover, and walked the 
whole distance back home again, weary and 
footsore. The charity fund was overloaded 
and he must, for one quarter, at least, get 
on without help. The time soon came for 
the opening of the term, and without money 
or credit this lad set forth again, and there 
is no braver or more pathetic sight than 
that of William Goodell plodding his way 
through sixty miles, his trunk strapped to 
his back, to the permanent injury of his 
spine, the boys hooting at him in the streets. 
At Andover he found a temporary home in 
the house of an intemperate shoemaker, 
whose wife bestowed upon him with kind- 
ness the few comforts her very humble home 
provided. His family refer with pride to 
his first lesson at the academy. It was in 
the Latin grammar; when calied on he re- 
cited the first page verbatim, coarse print 
and fine, notes and all, then the second and 
third page in like manner, much to the sat- 
isfied amusement of his instructor, Mr. 
Adams, and from that moment he kept the 
good will of his teachers. 

At the close of this first quarter Lieut.- 
Governor Phillips volunteered to pay the 
boy’s expenses. In his second year his 
uncle, Solomon Goodell of Vermont, wrote 
to Mr. Adams to know if the boy was 
‘worth raising,’ and received such a reply 
that he sent him a fine yoke of oxen. After 
his preparatory studies he entered Dart- 
mouth College, Sept. 24, 1813. Here, 
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Missionaries of the Church. 


III. William Goodell. 
By Rev. C. C. Crerean, D. D. 


through the influence of Mr. Adams, he re- 
ceived $100 per year from the beneficiary 
funds of Kimball Union Academy. This 
amount, together with the money received 
from his teaching school during the winter, 
defrayed his college expenses. The glimpses 
had of his college life show the same min- 
gling of good humor, earnest activity and 
piety which characterized his whole subse- 
quent life. 

Near the close of his freshman year he 
seems to have considered the question of 
entering the. missionary field, and in 1817 
he became one of the sacred band in the 
theological seminary at Andover, the mis- 
sionary band. 

After his graduation he made an engage- 
ment to visit several States and awaken 
interest in foreign missions, and in this 
work met with much success. In Septem- 
ber, 1822, the American Board held its an- 
nual meeting at New Haven, Ct., and Good- 
ell was then ordained and destined to the 
mission in Palestine. On Nov. 19 he was 
married to Miss Abigail Davis at Holden, 
Mass., and a few days later Mr. and Mrs. 
Goodell embarked from New York in the 
vessel Shepherdess. 

The Shepherdess, after a pleasant and 
prosperous voyage, arrived, Jan. 21, 1823, 
at the island of Malta, then a sort of school- 
house where the missionaries bound for 
the Orient prepared for their future labors. 
There the Goodells remained until Oct. 22, 
1823, when they left for Beyroot. Owing 
to the unsettled state of things at Jerusa- 
lem, it was deemed advisable to remain 
there foratime. Extracts from Mr. Good- 
ell’s letters give vivid pictures of their life 
and surroundings at this place. A single 
passage will show how many languages it 
was necessary the missionaries should be 
familiar with: ‘‘We must daily read the 
Scriptures in ancient Greek, modern Greek, 
Armenian, Arabic, Italian and English, and 
frequently hear them read in Syriac, Hebrew 
and French. 

For a time everything connected with the 
missionary work in Beyroot went on pros- 
perously. Within the first year an order 
from the Maronite patriarch forbade the 
people to receive the Holy Scriptures cir- 
culated by the missionaries and required 
all to return them or burn those they bad 
received. The war between Greece and 
Turkey was then raging. The lives of the 
missionaries were in constant danger. For 
two years Mr. Goodell seldom closed his 
eyes to sleep without first planning means 
of escape. His family was at length sent 
to the mountains for safety, and he could 
only visit them by stealth. The continu- 
ance of the troubles determined them to 
withdraw for a time to Malta, where Mr. 
Goodell commenced his great work of trans- 
lating the Bible into Armeno-Turkish, and 
here he issued the entire New Testament. 

In 1831 the Board sent Mr. Goodell to 
the chief scene of his lifelong labors in 
Constantinople. His wife and the women 
who accompanied her were supposed to be 
the first American women who ever visited 
the place. 

Two months after their arrival came that 
terrible conflagration which swept more 


than a square mile of the city with indis- 
criminate destruction. It consumed nearly 
all of Mr. Goodell’s property, including 
manuscripts and books. For a time he was 
a wanderer, and three weeks later found 
himself in the vicinity of the plague and 
cholera with his wife and newborn son. In 
spite of all his misfortunes, he preached 
wherever he could find an audience, and 
an American traveler who was present at 
one of these services wrote: ‘ Itis certainly 
not among the least of the novelties of our 
situation to hear a Yankee clergyman 
preaching in Italian on the banks of the 
Bosporus to an audience composed of rep- 
resentatives of half a dozen nations assem- 
bled from various quarters of the globe.” 

Within a few weeks Mr. Goodell had 
established among the Greeks four so-called 
Lancasterian schools, which were soon 
largely increased in number. He was also 
engaged in personal work with the Ar- 
menians, 

The first school for girls in May, 1832, 
created a great commotion. The gospel 
began to take effect and, in spite of many 
trials, Mr. Goodell’s work was most suc- 
cessful until the persecution, attended with 
exile and imprisonment of converts, in 1839. 
At this time from six to ten thousand vic- 
tims weekly were dying from the plague. 
Everything was suspended but sickness and 
death. The persecution did not abate with 
the cholera; it grew fiercer and fiercer and 
threatened to break up all missionary oper- 
ations. But at the darkest moment the 
sultan’s army was defeated at Aleppo, and 
in the sudden death of Sultan Mahmond 
himself the hand of violence was arrested. 

In the year 1841 Mr. Goodell had accom- 
plished what may be considered his one 
greatest achievement—the translation of 
the entire Bible into the Armeno-Turkish 
language. It wasatoilsome but loving la- 
bor of many years and was revised again 
and again, to become one of the landmarks 
of missionary effort in Turkey. After the 
publication of the Armeno-Turkish Bible 
he was enabled to engage in a greater va- 
riety of labors and to exert a steadily grow- 
ing influence within and without the mis- 
sionary circle, 

To follow him through the details of his 
missionary life and experiences would be to 
give a history of the mission in Constanti- 
nople for a generation. He preached the 
gospel in six different languages, and by his 
scholarship he achieved ‘‘a work that fairly 
places his name beside that of Wyclif and 
Tyndale.”’ 

When Mr. Goodell entered Constantinople 
he was surrounded by misrepresentation 
and opposition on every hand and his work 
seemed to promise little success, but he 
lived to rejoice in the achievement of his 
fondest hope, to see the Turkish govern- 
ment steadily change its attitude, a formal 
bill of rights issued in 1839, a charter 
granted in 1850 for the Protestant church, 
schools for girls, colleges and theological 
seminaries flourishing in the Turkish em- 
pire, an energetic band of churches organ- 
ized and the American mission work in Tur- 
key profoundly respected. 

Mr. Goodell was himself deeply loved 
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and honored. After nearly thirty years of 
voluntary exile he and Mrs, Goodell visited 
America in 1851 by special request of the 
American Board. And for the two years 
following he gave his time entirely to tray- 
eling in this country in aid of foreign mis- 
sions. He addressed more than four hun- 
dred congregations and met the students of 
many colleges and theological seminaries. 

In 1853 Dr. and Mrs. Goodell returned to 
Constantinople. In this year began the 
Crimean War, which for a time clouded 
the missions in Turkey and was the occa- 
sion of much anxiety to the friends of the 
cause throughout the world. But in 1856 
the sacred edict, known as the Hatti Huma- 
youn, was issued by the sultan, and was 
regarded by the friends of evangelical Chris- 
tianity as a real charter of religious free- 
dom to all subjects. 

From this time Dr. Goodell continued his 
work with increasing influence and honor 
and to the ever enduring cause of Chris- 
tianity. But at last failing strength and 
advancing years admonished him that his 
work in foreign lands was nearly done, He 
published forty-eight of his sermons in the 
Turkish language, wrote a farewell letter 
to the Protestant churches and requested 
of the American Board a release. 

After his arrival in America he made his 
home with his son in Philadelphia, Here 
he had a Bible class of business men and 
entered into the Christian activities of 
the times. During the remaining eighteen 
months of his life he visited many cities 
and addressed large audiences. The most 
memorable of all his appearances in public 
was when he attended the meeting of the 
American Board in Chicago, October, 1865. 
No one will ever forget him who saw him 
there, with his velvet cap wrought with 
Arabic sentences by the schoolgirls of 
Aleppo, or who felt the hush when he rose 
and addressed the great assembly: ‘‘ When 
I went from my native land in 1822 it was 
to go to Jerusalem; there I expected to 
live, to labor and to die. I have never been 
there. I have now set my face toward the 
New Jerusalem, taking Chicago in my 
way.”’ 

Mr. Goodell died the following year, and 
Mrs. Goodell, the loving and faithful com- 
panion of his entire missionary life, who 
had shared his toils and trials by land and 
sea, who had lived to return with him to 
their native land, survived him but a short 
time, dying at her son’s, Dr. William Good- 
eli’s, in the summer of 1871. 
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STATUS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTRY. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS. 


About ten years ago a cry of alarm issued 
from Congregationaland Presbyterian sources 
over an alleged deficiency of ministers, actual 
and prospective. It soon ceased and has not 
been heard in more recent years. In the main, 
the allegations now are that there is a surplus 
in large cities, in some of the home missionary 
States and Territories and in the home mis- 
sionary work of the older States and sections. 
Proof may be found, so far as Congregational- 
ists are concerned, in several divisions of the 
last report of our Home Missionary Society. 
Secretary J. B. Clark says: ‘‘It has been at 
least three years since I remember receiving 
any complaint from any superintendent con- 
cerning a Jack of men for his field.”” Some of 
the superintendents report a chronic defi- 
ciency, but the deficiency seems to be one of 
quality rather than of numbers. 

In response to a list of inquiries, intended 
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to ascertain the general situation, not for 
private but for public benefit, such answers as 
the following have been received: ‘ Special 
surplus this year”; ‘‘The list of vacancies 
has been lessening for a year”’; ‘‘ Our fields 
are more generally supplied than for some 
years past”’; ‘‘Surplus has existed for some 
years ’’; ‘* There has been a surplus for about 
eighteen months’’; ‘‘ Some tendency for the 
last two years toward crowding ”’; ‘Surplus 
two years or more”; ‘‘ A surplus since 1887 ”’; 
‘‘A large surplus . . . for the last seven years, 
though not so large as now’’; “ There is a 
surplus in California because it is a health 
resort.’”’ ,The existence of a ministerial bureau 
is apt to tend to centralization. 

This surplus means much. It is sure to re- 
ceive less attention than it deserves. A sift- 
ing process should begin earlier, the nearer to 
the source of supply the better. One superin- 
tendent writes: ‘If I want a hard field occu- 
pied, I must find a man beyond fifty years 
old.’”’ The Washington Band from Yale Semi- 
nary, however, and the Andover Band in 
Maine have shown abandon and self-sacrifice, 
heroism and efficiency. 

The answers received from specialists con- 
sulted affirm that, contrary to the general im- 
pression, nearly if not quite one-half of the 
retired ministers have retired voluntarily. 
One who has had a dozen years of experience 
in the same office and State says: 

The usual deductions, drawn from the large 
number of ministers without charge, are wide 
of the mark. The problem of bringing the 
pene churches and the unemployed min- 

sters together is an unsolvable one, for there 
are comparatively few such ministers availa- 
bie for the churches. The inference drawn 
that the large number of ministers without 
charge are so involuntarily has little founda- 
tion in fact. 

Some of the problems relate to the history 
and composition of the local church as affect- 
ing the ministry, and to the nationality, de- 
nominational antecedents and degree of edu- 
cation of incoming ministers. Churches that 
have never graduated a minister, that have 
harassed a series of pastors and forced their 
withdrawal, or that have candidated without 
result for long periods in successive vacan- 
cies, can hardly charge their misfortunes to 
ministers. There must be, under such condi- 
tions, at least a divided responsibility. One 
pastor may have been at fault, but not the en- 
tire list of pastors. A Diotrephes among the 
membership, or a Diotrephesian family, the 
survival of historic dissensions, a refusal to 
discipline for rank offenses, or to yield to the 
ways and means of new yet not erratic leaders 
are some of the causes of such church histories. 

Congregationalism contains ministers from 
at least twenty-three denominations. It is 
receiving large additions from the greater 
denominations, like the Methodist, Baptist, 

Presbyterian and Lutheran, and from all their 
sub-divisions, such as the Methodist Episco- 
pal, the Methodist Protestant, the Free, the 
Wesleyan, the Primitive and the African 
Methodists; from the minor denominations, 
such as the Reformed Dutch and German, the 
Friends, the United Brethren and the Evan- 
gelical Association. There are several rea- 
sons for inquiry as to the probable and actual 
results of such additions, the motives and ec- 
casions of the changes, the nationality of the 
ministers, the degree of their education and 
spirituality and the outcome of these new alli- 
ances. 

Few change for doctrinal, many for personal 
and ecclesiastical reasons. The Methodists 
desire not to itinerate but to settle and abide. 
The Presbyterians desire to be accepted on 
their personal statement of their faith instead 
of a subscription to an old, historic creed. 
They want freedom for the methods and re- 
sults of Biblical scholarship. The Baptists 
disbelieve in baptism by immersion as the 
only mode of baptism and they favor open 

communion. The Episcopalians (not numer- 
ous) seek freedom from the ritual and the 
High Church theory of the church. Congre- 
gationalism invites them or is inviting to 
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them, and they accept it for no other or better 
reason. Otbers have sought ‘‘a living com- 
pensation.” 

But do the new comers adjust themselves 
to the traditions, methods and organizations 
of Congregationalism? That many do is to 
be assumed and correspondents have af- 
firmed ; thata large number do not, sufficiently 
large to present problems, is certain. To the 
question, ‘‘ Do the ministers of other churches 
show aptness for our own, in working our 
polity, in pressing the work of the benevolent 
societies?’’ State secretaries reply as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ With a very few exceptions, they do 
not’’; “In general, no’’; ‘‘ As a rule, they do 
not”’; ‘‘ The Methodists have the hardest work 
to come into line’’; ‘‘ There is a deficiency of 
Congregationally trained ministers and a 
superabundance of men from other denomi- 
nations, especially the Methodists ’’; ‘‘ There 
has been an unusual movement of ministers 
from the smaller denominations in the last 
five years, and more especially the last year 
or two”’; ‘In some cases they run the church 
for two or three years, as one of the denomi- 
nation just left. . . . Some Lutherans believe 
in confirmation so strongly as to slight con- 
version ...and receive poor material into 
our churches.” 

A technical distinction is made, which 
needs to be stated. The older States designate 
their executive official as secretary. The 
equivalent official in the young States and 
Territories is a superintendent, in the work of 
the National Society. Superintendents, in 
answer to the same question, reply: ‘ As a 
class, they cannot be compared with those 
trained in Congregational churches ’’; ‘“‘ They 
fail in knowledge of and devotion to our be- 
nevolent societies ” ;‘‘ Men ‘tothe manor born’ 
are better’’; ‘‘ The strong men do, the weaker 
do not’’; ‘Ministers who come to us, not from 
deep conviction, but as a matter of con- 
venience, or who answer a local call, do not 
become incorporate with us’’; another, ‘‘My 
experience with men directly from other de- 
nominations is not favorable, and I shall not 
take more if I can help it. Some of them 
think our liberty is independency, and they 
do not work half so well in home missionary 
labor under'a superintendent as native born 
Congregationalists.” 

Neither Christianity nor Congregationalism 
would take any arbitrary exception to a min- 
ister on account of his nationality. But the 
environment of a man does something to 
affect his character and to give fixedness to 
it. His comparative usefulness is the ques- 
tion. Ministers who have been allied with 
the conditions of the old world and with state 
churches are liable to bear the marks of their 
antecedents and history, even when in revolt 
from them. Luther did: likewise the Wes- 
leys. A discount is almost certain, and the 
only question is whether it is of such a kind 
and degree as to require a direct attempt to 
prevent or reduce it. Exceptions are taken 
to some of the German, English, Welsh and 
Canadian importations. One superintendent 
writes: ‘Many of the Germans retain their 
old country methods and are not Congrega- 
tionalists at heart.” Another: ‘ We have no 
little trouble with Canadian half-prepared 
In some cases the moral and spiritual 


men. 
are on a par with the intellectual. This is 
true of some English importations. They put 


on airs and live with their heads in the old 
country. The Welsh are. . . deficient as pus- 
tors and church managers.’”’ Another: ‘ Few 
of our foreign brethren seem to succeed in 
organizing large spiritual forces.’’ The Scan- 
dinavians receive most commendation and 
least criticism. 

Congregationalism has always favored an 
educated ministry, but some recent tenden- 
cies, due to the magnitude and immediateness 
of the work to be done, have induced an in- 
clination to relax or yield the historic posi- 
tion. Some of the theological seminaries, 
East and West, have provided special courses. 
Some of the training schools for laymen have 
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graduated candidates for the ministry. Asso- 
ciations and councils have not been as exact- 
ing as formerly. The chief grounds of objec- 
tion to non-English-speaking ministers who 
have become Congregationalists seem to be 
intellectual and educational, not spiritual. 
A Western pastor has made a study of this 
phase of the subject, and his judgment is that 
‘‘the gain in the West from other denomina- 
tions is mostly from uneducated men.” He 
gives the following percentages of non-gradu- 
ates of theological seminaries in specimen 
Rastern and Western States: Massachusetts 
seven per cent., New Hampshire and Vermont 
three per cent., Michigan twelve per cent., 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas (estimates) twenty-five per cent., Minne- 
sota and Illinois nine per cent., Lowa twenty- 
eight per cent. There are eighty-five such 
ministers in Iowa pastorates, and the State 
Association has issued a plan of study for 
non-seminary licentiates, providing for semi- 
annual meetings between the candidates and 
the committee of the local associations to as- 
certain progress. Care is to be taken to have 
the candidates understand the history, polity 


and activities of Congregational churches. A’ 


standing committee is to make an annual re- 
port on measures which will conduce to the 
better preparation and higher efficiency of 
the ministry. 

What are the remedies? Let those answer 
who can. Stationary annual appropriations 
admit of some new work, because missionary 
churches are constantly arriving at self-sup- 
port. But steady advance in the receipts and 
appropriations of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety would admit of much new work in large 
portions of the country, decrease the surplus 
of ministers and provide a channel of self-re- 
specting, desirable relief to all concerned. 
One superintendent says that with available 
fands he would organize twenty churches at 
once, each having as good an opportunity for 
growth and future self-support as the major- 
ity of the self-supporting churches in his field. 
Kindred information from other superintend- 
ents is constantly received If American Con- 
gregationalists, tested by their history and 
choices and the general judgment of experts, 
are preferable for Congregational churches, 
let the churches act accordingly. Some kind 
of mutual insurance or protection against pov- 
erty and dependence in their old age or in 
case of unforeseen disability is a greater need 
for Congregational ministers than for those of 
any other denomination. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church expends 
annually for ministerial relief over $400,000. 
The Presbyterians have raised a permanent 
invested fund of $1,200,000. In Connecticut 
alone the large majority of the Congregational 
churches contribute annually to the State 
fund, yet even there the supply has not been 
equal to the demand. The National Council 
fund, through’ the labors of Rev. N. H. Whit- 
tlesey, amounts to $40,000. A will now in 
slow process of administration is likely to 
double that amount. The pensions range 
from $50 to $200 per year. The State organi- 
zations raise about $20,000 annually. The 
national fund is administered to supplement 
State work, to supply the deticiency where 
there are no State organizations and to benefit 
frontier home missionaries and returned for- 
eign missionaries. A national fund of $500,000 
is needed, in addition to increased efficiency 
in the State organizations. 

Remember Gideon’s band. 


SS 


I get my dogma from authority as I get my 
package from the ship. But it is the soul. 
the conscience, which turns the dogma back 
again to truth. No soul can feed on dogma, 
as no man can eat the package which is landed 
on the wharf. Authority may bring what 
dogma has been given it to bring. Only the 
dogma which can be opened into truth can 
live. Only the truth which the soul appro- 
priates gives life.— Phillips Brooks. 
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THE MODERN OITY OHUROH AND 
ITS PROBLEMS. 
DISCUSSED BY EXPERTS AT BERKELEY TEMPLE. 

There has seltom been held in this city a 
more valuable series of meetings than those 
at Berkeley Temple which filled five days of 
last week. In the variety and timeliness of 
subjects discussed, in the ability and national 
reputation of the speakers, in the representa- 
tiveness of the large audiences and in the 
practical trend of all the proceedings these 
conferences will take a unique and influential 
place among the religious assemblages of the 
year now drawing to its close. 

These meetings grew out of the desire to 
emphasize the idea for which Berkeley Tem- 
ple has been standing for the last seven years, 
and which it has worked out with a reasona- 
ble degree of success. It was felt that what- 
ever in its methods had operated effectively 
should be made suggestively available to 
other churches, which look upon the Temple 
as a pioneer in the institutional movement 
and to which it has been in a way a model 
and an inspiration. Moreover, the growing 
interest in extending the sphere of church ac- 
tivity, which interest is by no means confined 
to the dozen or more churches that call them- 
selves institutional, warrants the occasional 
assembling of kindred minds to report what 
progress is making and wherein further im- 
provement can be achieved. 

Thus the gathering became at once a confer- 
ence in very truth. Little was said about 
Berkeley Temple and much about the larger 
service to which the conditions of our time 
are calling many of our churches. Nor was 
there any tendency to glorify the church 
which had summoned the brethren together, 
but stress was laid on the movement of which 
it is only one of several exponents. 

It was a rich program. Municipal Reform 
and Christian Citizenship had the right of 
way Monday, and men like Samuel B. Capen, 
Rev. Messrs. F. B. Allen, R. B. Tobey and 
I. J. Lansing of Boston and Rev. Dr. D. J. 
Burrill and Rev. A. E. Myers of New York, 
all of whom had earned by hard fighting the 
right to speak, uttered plain words of warn- 
ing, encouragement and suggestion. The 
New York gentlemen came with the smoke of 
the conflict in that city still clinging to their 
garments, and Dr. Burrill’s words in particu- 
lar were hot shot aimed at the eyes of the 
Tammany tiger, the open saloon and all the 
corruption that festers in Our large metropo- 
lises. 

Tuesday’s theme was Child Life in the 
Great City. Miss Lucy Wheelock presided. 
Mr. Frank B. Fay told of the wrongs and in- 
dignities inflicted on suffering innocents, and 
of the efforts of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, of which he is secretary, 
to abate these horrors. It made the audience 
shudder when he displayed specimens of the 
cat o’ nine tails, the sting of which little chil- 
dren, even in this Christian city, still have to 
endure. Rev. J. M. Bruce spoke of the varied 
endeavors made by the Judson Memorial 
Church in New York to reach and save child 
life,and the brighter side of the picture was 
rendered still more apparent by the setting 
forth, through the aid of the stereopticon, of the 
Kurn Hattin Home for boys at Westminster, 
Vt., and the Floating Hospital of Boston, 
both of which enterprises are affiliated with 
Berkeley Temple. 

The sessions Wednesday were merged in 
those of the Open or Institutional Church 
League—an organization formed in New York 
last winter and embracing in its membership 
about fifty aggressive pastors and Christian 
workers. The presence of many of them, and 
their readiness to make the occasion a genuine 
testimony meeting as to both the outs and ins 
of institutional work, made the day one of 
peculiar value. 

The league is thoroughly interdenomina- 
tional. Its leading spirits are: among Congre- 
gationalists, Rev. C. A. Dickinson, its presi- 
dent, Rev. J. L. Scudder of Jersey City, Rev. 
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C. M. Southgate of Worcester, Rev. C. 8S. 
Mills of Cleveland, Rev. W. C. Stinson of 
Providence, Rev. Morgan Wood of Detroit; 
among Presbyterians, Rev. C. L. Thompson, 
D.D., of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York, where the league was 
born, and Rev. W. M. Paden of the Hol- 
land Memorial Church, Philadelphia; among 
Methodists, Rev. F. M. North, secretary of 
the Methodist Extension Society in New York 
City; among Baptists, Rev. E. D. Burr of the 
Ruggles Street Church, Boston. Most of 
these men were present and contributed, out 
of their own experience, something to the 
common store. 

So such practical themes as The Church 
and the Young Man, The Church of the Fa- 
ture a Free Church, The Distinguishing Fea- 
tures of- the Institutional Church, The Re- 
lief of Poverty, and the Financial Problem 
of the Modern Church got a thorough airing. 
The more elaborate addresses were those of 
Dr. Thompson, who, with great eloquence, 
disputed the notion that institutional methods 
are not productive of spiritual resulis; of 
Dr. Josiah Strong, who dwelt on the supreme 
importance of saving our cities; of Mr. Scud- 
der, who claimed it to be he right and duty 
of the church to furnish means of amusement 
to the people and a substitute for the saloon; 
and of Rev. Morgan Wood, who spoke on the 
modern mission of the church. 

The Young Woman in the Great City, dis- 
cussed Thursday afternoon, was a theme which 
called out the largest afternoon audience dur- 
ing the week. The gracious dignity of Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott as presiding officer won all 
hearts, and many in Boston were glad to wel- 
come her as a leading exponent of the anti- 
suffrage idea. Various phases of the young 
woman’s life, her needs, her aspirations, her 
perils, were presented by Mrs. E. M. Whitte- 
more, that angel of mercy to the abandoned 
in New York City, by Mrs. Mary Livermore, 
the earnest champion of equal opportunities 
for women, and by Miss Dyer of the Congrega- 
tionalist. A picturesque touch was given at 
the clese by Mrs. H.S, Caswell in her descrip- 
tion of a typical home on a Dakota prairie. 

Thursday evening brought together the 
largest congregation of the week, drawn both 
by the subjects and the speakers, Rev. Dr.G. 
A. Gordon presided and the general topic, The 
Church in the Great City, afforded an op- 
portunity to emphasize the relation of city 
churches to one another. President W. J. 
Tucker, who has always been a stanch friend 
of Berkeley Temple, spoke forcibly on the in- 
terdependence of city churches, and his ad- 
dress will be printed ina future issue of the 
Congregationalist. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
pointed out the superior opportunities for 
Christian work in the city in the massing of 
the population and the fact that the most of the 
poor in American cities, unlike those in for- 
eign cities, are ambitious to better themselves 
and responsive to efforts in their behalf. Dr. 
Clark of the Central Church and Dr. Thomas 
of the Harvard Church, Brookline, added 
their words of sympathy with and apprecia- 
tion of Berkeley Temple to the generous in- 
dorsement of it made by the presiding officers. 

The concluding day, Friday, was devoted to 
consideration of rescue and gospel temperance 
work, the speakers being Rev. W. E. Barton, 
Miss Bella W. Hume of New Orleans, Walter 
N. Hinman, superintendent of that wonder- 
fully successful enterprise, the Buffalo Rescue 
Mission, Mrs. 8. 8. Fessenden, G. W. Currier, 
who described the Berkeley Temple Temper- 
ance Guild, of which he is president, Major 
Brewer of the Salvation Army and John An- 
derson, the Scotch temperance orator. 

Despite the fact that there were no less than 
fifty persons announced on the program of the 
week only two were unable to meet their ap- 
pointment. The musical part of the exercises 
merits mention, the chorus and the soloists 
contributing to the success of the meetings. 
Mrs. Humpbry Allen and Mrs. Kaula Stone 
in particular rendered very efficient aid. 
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The Home 
AN OLD FRIEND. 
BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 
“She had a life-long sorrow and learned to find its 


companionship not bitter.”—Mrs. Gilchrist of Mary 
Lamb. 


Dear friend, who found me when all new 
O’er brimmed my life’s sweet wine, 
Who offered me thy cup of rue 
And clasped my hand in thine, 


In foolish fear I followed thee 
At sad, reluctant pace; 
How could I in the darkness see 
The love-light on thy face? 
Companioned now through many years, 
In bonds but death can break, 
My faith, triumphant o’er her fears, 
Would glad confession make. 


She would confess she owes to thee 
An ear grown quick to hear 

All fainter, finer melody, 
Since thy voice grew so dear; 


Seen through thine eyes earth’s garish sights 
Grave, softened colors take, 

And shadows show more fair than lights 
For thy sweet vision’s sake. 


True comrade, if thou pledge anew 

Thy grace for future years, 
Then, drink we wine or drink we rue, 

I choose thee, love—and tears. 

pecs 

An important move was made last week 
by the city of Boston in the direction of 
lessening the present high rate of mor- 
tality among school children. A system of 
daily medical inspection has been planned, 
whereby over 200 schools, both public and 
private, will receive a visit each morning 
from a competent physician, who simply ex- 
amines, but does not prescribe, for pupils 
who may be ailing. In this way it is hoped 
that the spread of contagious diseases will 
be greatly checked by detecting symptoms 
thereof in the initial stage, and separating 
such at once from the other children. The 
doctors chosen for this service rank high in 
their profession and are imbued, moreover, 
with a proper public spirit, which will pre- 
vent a mere perfunctory performance of 
their duties. While the pay is slight, the 
appointment, like that to hospital work, is 
considered an honor. This movement in 
Boston, which those interested have been 
trying to inaugurate for several years, will 
doubtless pave the way for similar inspec- 
tion in other large cities. 


A recent article in this department per- 
taining to the college girl’s attitude toward 
the church and its activities has evoked 
considerable comment. The criticism is 
made that her position is essentially selfish. 
She objects to taking a class in Sunday 
school because she is ‘‘ puzzled about mir- 
acles.’’ But has she learned nothing con- 
cerning the life and character of Jesus 
Christ during her four years of study that 
can be made available in Sunday school 
teaching. She cannot join the missionary 
societies because she does not ‘‘ approve of 
their methods,’’ Is not that a somewhat 
puerile reason for an educated girl to offer? 
Why not identify herself with the earnest, 
patient, consecrated tvilers in these soci- 
eties and give them the benefit of her more 
modern and efficient methods? The En- 
deavor meetings are scorned because they 
are not ‘‘profitable.’’ Is her chief thought 
to receive rather than to give at these gath- 
erings? Have not the young people who 
have been deprived of her educational ad- 
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vantages a right to expect help and inspira- 
tion from her rather than this lofty disap- 
proval? Such are some of the queries that 
have been elicited, and there is a degree of 


justice in them. 
_ 


WHO SHALL GUARD THE 
GUARDIANS? 

Philologists have lately declared that 
women have more to do with the formation 
of language than any other force, Of course 
they have a great deal to say learnedly 
about it, such as remembering the circum- 
stance that women in India did not use 
Sanskrit, which was reserved for priests and 
kings and nobles, but a certain dialect; and 
when, in the writing of plays, women were 
introduced as characters, naturally they 
had to be made to speak in their own dia- 
lect, by which means it entered upon liter- 
ary life as it was already in domestic life, and 
from that dialect, and not from the sacred 
Sanskrit itself, the modern tongues of India 
have been derived. ‘The same is true of the- 
Italian, which came into vogue, being really 
only a dialect, because women did not un- 
derstand the Latin of scholars, and of course 
they talked to children and husbands and 
guests, and husbands and guests talked to 
them in the tongue they did know, until 
Sordello came and made that formless dia- 
lect a language. Browning tells us how: 


Welding words into the crude 

Mass from the new speech round him till a rude 
Armor was hammered out, 1n time to be 
Approved beyond the Roman panoply 

Melted to make it. 


Wherever women are habitually debased 
through the oppression of a stronger hand, 
the fact is beyond dispute that men become 
debased with them. Here are two flagrant 
instances in point. In the land where 
women were contemned, as many of them 
are today, nature and the necessity of things 
forced their domestic language upon a su- 
perior one; and in the medieval days, when 
it was still a question if women should 
learn the alphabet, as Colonel Higginson 
has it, their not by any means silent influ- 
ence, and the fact that their approval and 
sympathy were desired by men and knights 
snd scholars, forced their gentle dialect 
upon the stout Roman tongue. Seldom, it 
is said, has any conquering nation been 
able entirely to efface the language of the 
conquered and impose their own language 
upon them, simply for the reason that they 
are waited upon by the women of the land, 
whom they also take to wife and make the 
mothers of their children, Although Ire- 
land might seem an exception to this rule, 
yet it should be recalled that deportation 
and importation played an important part 
in the early days of the repeated conquests 
of that countiy, and that still after eight 
hundred years the native tongue is spoken 
by a large number of the people. 

It is easy to see how, in the common life 
of every day, the speech of women should 
have a slow but overpowering effect upon 
any language. As they talk their children 
talk, their children’s companions talk. 
Even the men about them, accustomed to 
different phraseology in books and abroad, 
will insensibly acquire a form, a twang, be- 
longing to the household usage, and when 
the children are old enough to go out in 
the world or to correct impressions by 
means of books and the conversations of 
the learned they are never quite able to 
shake off the early customs, when those 
customs have happened to be wrong. This 
we see every day in men of high attainment, 
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who still use the incorrect forms to which 
their ear was wonted in early days at home 
and in the village. 

If then, as it would really seem, women 
are the custodians of the language spoken 
by a race, how great a responsibility rests 
upon them! To them, more than to any 
others, it becomes a duty to speak that 
language with precision, to discard corrup- 
tions, to refuse recognition to unauthorized 
innovations, to respect its traditions and 
preserve its purity, to allow neither chil- 
dren nor servants anything but the best 
forms, to cultivate its elegancies and never 
to sacrifice its strength. As it is today, 
some of the worst sinners against language 
are women, the young woman who has a 
notion that short and abrupt methods of 
speech are strong and that slang is pietur- 
esque, and so pardonable. They are en- 
tirely unconscious of the mischief they are 
doing. But if they go on enlivening the 
small talk of drawing-rooms with what, in- 
stead of being wit, is only amusing from 
its inappropriateness and impropriety, the 
‘*wells of English undefiled?’ will one day 
be found only under cover. 


eee 


BUSY WOMEN. 


BY MRS. M. E, SANGSTER. 


I have written the phrase, my sisters, and 
it glares at me from the top of my page, as 
it will glare unwinkingly at you from the 
top of this talk when it is bewitched into 
the beautiful type of the Congregationalist. 
Now that it is written, I don’t mind telling 
you that I have what the Scotch call a 
‘*scunner’’ against the phrase. Few dis- 
tinctions appear to me so undesirable as 
that of the ‘‘ busy’’ woman, as if, forsooth, 
there were anything extraordinary or even 
particularly praiseworthy in the situation 
it describes. I do not admire the busy 
woman, nor the condition of mind, body 
and estate in which the woman whose 
friends think of her as busy moves and has 
her being. 

I do admire with my whole heart and soul 
the woman who has work to do and does it, 
and gets it out of the way. There are peo- 
ple who are not forever engaged in the ma- 
chine shops and factories of life, in its 
kitchens and drawing-rooms, its highways 
and byways; they so plan and so carry for- 
ward their occupations and engagements 
that they now and then have leisure, have 
time to pause, take breath, rally their forces 
and then go on again. It would hurt none 
of us to take a hint from nature, who has 
vast affairs on her hands all the time, but 
who never suffers herself to be moved out 
of her regular routine to any great degree. 
Go into her orchards and vineyards, her 
fields and her gardens, now that the fruitage 
and the harvest and the bloom are well-nigh 
over, and you will see how beautifully and 
tranquilly she, the ever young, the ever fair, 
rests after her labors and in them. 

‘* All the ladies are so busy,” writes my 
friend from the far-off Southwestern city, 
where women used to have the charm of 
repose. ‘‘ The girls are so fearfully busy,”’ 
I read in a sweet girl’s letter—bless her heart 
for the adverb, meant to express American 
and youthful intensity, but dear to me be- 
cause, in sober and honest everyday Eog 
lish, I do think it the stetement of a “ fear- 
ful’ fact. ‘* Mamma is so busy,’’ says my 
boy acquaintance; ‘“l’ve been wanting to 
talk a thing over with her and come to 
a decision, but the fellows are pressing for 
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my answer, and I’ll have to go ahead my- 
self.” 

‘No; I don’t see my wife any more,” 
complains a professional man, ‘She is 
even busier than Jam myself, and we salute 
each other in the distance and bid good-by 
to companionship. It’s not her fault; it’s 
her misfortune and mine.”’ 

Busy? Yes, the truth must be owned, but 
busy about what? In towns, with Monday 
morning and Wednesday afternoon and 
Saturday evening clubs, classes, coteries, 
receptions, committees, associations, soci- 
eties, etc., with studying this thing and 
that, with adding town housekeeping to in- 
dividual home-making, with going to lec- 
tures and discussions, and musicales and art 
exhibitions, and launching this elocutionist, 
and raising funds for that asylum, and put- 
ting health, life, energy, strength, all there 
is of power in womanly physique and help- 
fulness in womanly sympathy, into excel- 
lent and admirable channels, into activities 
against which let no man raise hand or 
voice, but the cumulative might of which 
overwhelms the busy women who tug at 
them until they suddenly drop down and 
drift into nervous prostration or kindly death. 

Busy, in the country with less absorbing 
yet equally health-draining work, which 
includes a great deal of drudgery of the 
relentless and nerve-exhausting type, and a 
great deal of traditional and supposed-to-he 
essential drudgery, which is offensive to God 
and murderous to the women who practice it. 

My sister, every needless bit of a task 
which you undertake, needless, mind, sim- 
ply because you were brought up to believe 
in a certain mistaken old adage that 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do, 


is, whatever you may fancy, a sin. To 
work is entirely honorable and virtuous. 
To rest is equally honorable and equally 
virtuous. To be a woman of occasional 
leisure is as much your duty as to be a 
busy woman, driven by a motive power 
which forces you to incessant occupation. 

‘Change of work is rest,’’ says a gentle 
and deprecating voice in my ear, “Toa 
certain extent, yes,’ I reply, but whether 
always it is rest enough I wonder, and am 
not convinced as I look about me. I think 
that most of us, some voluntarily, others 
involuntarily, some because they are caught 
in the wild whirl and cannot help them- 
selves, some because they have a horror of 
idleness or of being thought lazy, most of 
us, for one reason or for another, do very 
much more than we ought. We are worn out 
too early, and then we hug to our souls an- 
other old adage, ‘‘ Better to wear out than 
to rust out,’’ as though there were any 
question of rusting in the matter. 

Let me tell you what comes of idle hands 
when they are a mother’s ora wife’s, Satan 
does not find mischief for them, not at all. 
They learn a trick of straying softly over a 
schoolboy’s brow, of caressing a husband’s 
work-worn palms, of smoothing out a girl’s 
puzzles, or lying folded and at ease in their 
owner’s lap, while her face loses anxious 
lines and her eyes close, and she forgets for 
a brief space some of her ever-present cares. 

I would be very glad if to our multitudi- 
nous clubs this winter we might add this 
one, the Do-nothing-take-one’s-comfort-club, 
where busy women might learn how to grow 
idle and take life less fiercely. 

ere Seana 

I think that to have known one good old 

man—one man who, through the chances 
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and rubs of a long life, has carried his heart 
in his hand like a palm branch, waving all 
discords into peace—helps our faith in God, 
in ourselves and in each other more than 
many sermons.—George William Curtis. 





——_> 


JUDIOIOUS PRAISE. 


BY MRS. DWIGHT M. PRATT. 





“T enjoyed listening to your music this 
morning, Lucy. You played with true ar- 
tistic touch,”’ said Mrs. Roby, as her young 
daughter came iuto the sewing-room after 
half an hour of piano practice. Lucy’s 
sweet face brightened perceptibly at this 
deserved praise. Although she had a quick 
and correct ear for music and loved to play, 
yet she was a timid child and needed the 
oft-repeated commendation to prevent the 
shrinking sensitiveness which is so obstinate 
a factor in the make-up of many natures. 
‘Do you think I can play it well enough 
for the Junior Social tomorrow, mamma?” 
‘* Why; yes, my dear, I should not hesitate 
a moment. Your teacher will be much 
pleased to see how confident is your touch 
and how you have overcome the constant 
thought of what others may be thinking of 
you.” 

So Lucy, fortified by her mother’s wise 
words, left the room with a happy smile 
and a firmer determination to outgrow the 
self-consciousness which is a blemish in so 
many a young girl’s life. 

Mrs. Roby was a judicious trainer of her 
children. Lucy, her elder daughter, had 
from infancy been a child who shrank from 
observation, dwelling with morbid thought 
on the probability that those whom she 
met were talking about or making sport of 
her. How to overcome this unhappy char- 
acteristic, this foe to a happy, joyous life, 
had been a great study with the fond 
mother during the early years of Lucy’s 
life. 

She had found that a few words of com- 
mendation often transformed her little girl. 
With great tact she had been testing the 
method of praise for several years. Lucy 
had also been shown that if her life were 
to be bright and useful she must not dwell 
upon herself too constantly or consider 
herself the central figure in the thought of 


‘others. So gradually her shrinking sensi- 


tiveness was giving way, and she was de- 
veloping a lovely girlhood, unconscious 
of self, thoughtful of others, sufficiently 
modest, but not the shy, awkward girl she 
early gave promise of being. 

Mrs. Roby’s second daughter, Helen, was 
of a different type. Bright and merry, win- 
ning at first sight the love of others, she 
instinctively expected that whatever she 
did or said would be well received. This 
gave her the easy self-confidence which is 
the fortunate possession of such sunny na- 
tures. Mrs. Roby readily perceived that 
Helen did not need the spur to right action 
so essential to her elder daughter. In her 
case it would lead to carelessness and 
thoughtlessness of others. The _ bright 
smile, instead of the spoken word, was 
Helen’s reward for right conduct, and a 
gentle reproval when Helen’s self was put 
too much in the foreground. Her mother 
recognized that too great independence of 
manner would destroy the charm of her 
naturally sweet character. 

Mrs. Roby’s own childhood had been a 
happy one. She had often recalled, in her 
dealings with her daughters, the effect of 
pleasant words upon her own naturally 
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shrinking spirit. She remembered also with 
sorrow a dear girl friend whose tempera- 
ment had hungered for affectionate sympa- 
thy and tender words, but whose lot had 
been cast in a home where only complaint 
and fault-finding had been received. Asa 
result, her womanhood had been sadly 
dwarfed. Timid and sensitive, her fine 
capabilities had been only imperfectly de- 
veloped. Mrs. Roby lived over again in her 
children (what mothers often forget to do) 
the experience of her own girlhood. Thus, 
under her sweet influence, enriched abun- 
dantly by the wisdom the Father so will- 
ingly bestows, her two daughters yearly 
grew into the likeness of Him in whose 
name they endeavored to live. 


—_ _ 


A PROFITABLE PASTIME. 


BY JENNIE LINCOLN BSMITH, 





What mother has not come to that point 
of despair where the children’s voices sound 
out in ominous chorus, ‘‘ What can we do 
now?’’ and where her own wits seem to 
have been exhausted at the same instant 
with the household resources? Perchance 
it is a rainy afternoon, just after the free- 
dom of the vacation outing has changed 
into the familiar routine of the home. The 
story-books have all been read, the games 
are all stale and unprofitable, the mucilage 
pot empty and the scrap-book full, The 
crisis culminates in that exasperating yet 
reasonable appeal, ‘‘Can’t you think of 
something for us to do?” for if the mother 
is perplexed for an answer, as mothers often 
are, what wonder that the children find it 
beyond their ready reach? A sympathy 
born of experience prompts the suggestion 
of the following pastime, which in one 
home, at least, has proved profitable in 
more ways than one—playing school. 

Given an eldest daughter who is making 
fair progress in the lower grades of the 
grammar school, and two or three younger 
brothers and sisters, plus possibly some 
visiting playmates, all amenable to sportive 
authority on pain of banishment from the 
fun and all eager to imitate those a little 
further advanced on the highway of knowl- 
edge, and you have the personal outfit for 
the new occupation. The improvised school- 
room will be more readily arranged by the 
pupils than you would expect, though a 
great help at this point (as at many others 
in child life) is for each to have at hand his 
or her own tiny desk, which can now be 
procured in convenient shape and at small 
cost in any toy store. 

Of course there will be a call at mother’s 
desk or father’s study, if accessible, for 
pencils—when did a normally bright child 
ever fail to lose all that it ever owned just 
before they were wanted? Writing paper 
will be in demand, but parents will recog- 
nize this as too common an occurrence to 
need mention. Slates also will be indis- 
pensable, but the crowning glory of the 
new schoolroom will be a portable black- 
board, another standard article of furniture 
in the properly furnished nursery, which 
pays for its cost many times over in a year. 
If to all these things there be added a 
simple lunch, visible but conditioned on 
good behavior until “recess” at a definite 
future hour, the exhausted mother can 
quite safely leave her little folks to them- 
selves for a season, and sitting down to 
her sewing or to a moment of absolute 
rest can draw a long breath and remark, 
‘‘Thank goodness; they will actually know 
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what to do for at least an hour to 
come!”’ 

To one who has been through such trials, 
perhaps often, no further recommendation 
of this pastime would seem needful; but in 
the writer’s experience it has had a larger 
usefulness than occupying those empty 
moments when children, like nature, abhor 
a vacuum. To my surprise, I discovered 
that the tasks and undertakings in this 
little schoolroom were not all play, but 
partly work. The ten-year-old teacher, Mar- 
garet, began to set real and creditable writ- 
ing copies for six-year-old Hugh, and to 
skillfully select some kindergarten employ- 
ment for four-year-old Dorothy, and the 
youthful scholars brought to their ‘‘les- 
sons’? an eagerness which soon yielded real 
results. Repeated sessions of the play 
school, week after week, did not exhaust its 
novelty, for the actual instruction by no 
means prevented a great deal of genuine 
sport and frolic, but the unintended out- 
come has been worthy of record. When 
Hugh left the kindergarten for the first 
room in the primary grade he immediately 
distinguished himself for his readiness in 
both reading and writing, and his speedy 
promotions were at least partly explained 
by the hours spent in ‘‘ playing school” 
during the two years previous. 

One more point can be made in favor of 
this pastime. It throws the responsibility 
for its enjoyableness upon the inventiveness 
of the children. It gives free play to the 
imagination, which is the fundamental fac- 
ulty at work in the best juvenile sports. 
When a child has once learned to use a 
manufactured toy the sameness of its oper- 
ation soon palls, and there is little attract- 
iveness left to the article except in connec- 
tion with taking it to pieces. The imagi- 
nary schoolroom keeps continually at work 
the child’s constructive function and, fur- 
thermore, provides for the exercise of self- 
government in the kingdom of play. While 
much can be left to the unaided and un- 
watched efforts of the little ones, the sym- 
pathetic direction and suggestions of an 
older person will often make this pastime 
more effective, and it must be plain to any 
mother who wishes to undertake systematic 
instruction at home that this avenue of 
amusement may readily be made to lead 
into the beaten highway of knowledge. In 
theory and in practice this pastime is prof- 
itable, despairing mother, 
try it! 


Perplexed o1 


Oe - — 


THE ELEPHANTS OF MAULMAIN. 


BY HENRY C. LAHKE, 


The intelligence of the elephant has been 
the subject of many anecdotes, both by trav- 
élers who have met him in his native land 
and also by people who have seen him in 
servitude. We all remember how Jumbo 
endeared himself to the people of this coun- 
try by his gentle and friendly disposition, 
Many times have I enjoyed a ride on his 
back in the days of my youth, when he was 
at the London Zodélogical Gardens, and I re- 
member one incident which gave evidence 
of his keen sense of humor. Jumbo was 
carrying his load. of children, tramping 
along his regular path with stately tread, 
swinging his great trunk leisurely from side 
to side, when he approached a countryman 
who was standing at the side of the path, 
gazing with eyes and mouth wide open at 
some animal in a cage close by. His right 
arm encircled a huge bag of buns, which he 
had just bought for the purpose of feeding 
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the animals, As Jumbo passed this man, 
who was too much absorbed in the object 
of his gaze to hear him approach, he gently 
lifted his trunk over the man’s shoulder and 
took the bag of buns, which he immediately 
devoured, bag and all, and enjoyed the joke 
as much as he did the buns. Everybody 
laughed at the countryman, and Jumbo’s 
eyes twinkled with joy. 

About twenty years ago I had the good 
fortune to visit Maulmain, one of the large 
cities of Burmah. My ship lay at anchor at 
a place about three miles below the city 
near a large sawmill in which teak wood 
was prepared for exportation. The rough 
logs are brought from the forests to this 
mi]l and they are sawed into square “ balks”’ 
or beams about twelve feet long and fifteen 
to eighteen inches thick. At each end a 
hole is bored diagonally in order to pass 
a rope through and fasten the logs together 
into a raft, in which manner they are floated 
off to the ships and then hoisted into the 
hold through ports or openings in the bow 
of the vessels. 

Nearly all the work of moving the logs is 
done by elephants, and a force of half a 
dozen of these intelligent animals was kept 
for the purpose. One worked in the mill, 
where he rolled the logs up to the table on 
which they were rfin near the saw. He ad- 
justed the logs perfectly by pushing them 
with his tusks, which were cut off about six 
inches from the tip and capped so that he 
could use them without injuring either 
them or the logs. After the sawing was 
done he would give the log a big push and 
send it down an inclined plane through the 
door of the mill where one of the other ele- 
phants would take charge of it. This one 
had a kind of loose collar to which was at- 
tached a chain with a hook at the end. He 
took the hook in his trunk, fastened it to 
the holein the end of the balk, turned round 
and walked off, dragging the log with as, 
little effort as if it were a sheet of paper. 
The way to the launching place, or ‘‘slip,”’ 
as it was called, lay for about 150 yards 
through the woods. Then there wasa sharp 
turn to the right and you were on the bank 
of the river, from which the slip prc jected. 
This was simply a sloping platform raised 
a couple of feet above the mud of the river 
bed so that, in addition to its use for launch- 
ng the logs, it was also a landing place for 
boats, and we made daily use of it for that 
purpose, 

When the elephant reached the sharp 
turn in the path he unhooked his chain 
from the log and placed the hook on his 
collar, so that the chain would not drag 
on the ground. Then he leisurely walked 
round to the rear end of the log, tossed it 
round with his tusks till it was pointed 
straight at the slip. Half a dozen good 
pushes brought it to the platform, which 
was always more or less slippery on account 
of the mud and water of the river, which 
flowed over it at high tide. Then, gather- 
ing himself together for an effort, he would 
give the log one final, tremendous shove, 
and it slid away into the river, where it was 
secured by a man who was standing on the 
logs whieh had already been thus launched. 

The marvelous part of this performance 
was the accurate judgment of the elephants. 
They never used more force than was neces- 
sary. They never pushed a log too far, 
They were almost as precise as machinery. 
They were never in a hurry, but always 
moved with the greatest deliberation, and 
they never stopped to rest. They worked 
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steadily right along and the amount of 
work accomplished was enormous, Imag- 
ine the weight of a log of teak wood, which 
is one of the heaviest woods, twelve or four- 
teen feet long and a foot and a half thick, 
and think what strength must be exerted 
to pull and push these things all day 
long! 

The elephants at Maulmain had their 
hours of recreation also. Every morning 
at six o’clock and every evening at about 
half-past five they came down to the river 
fora bath. At these times they would go 
in for thorough enjoyment. They walked 
in till nothing was visible but the tips of 
their trunks; they would squirt water at 
each other with their trunks, and some- 
times they would have what we used to 
call ‘wrestling matches’? in the water. 
They were like enormous kittens, so full 
of fun. We frequently had occasion to go 
to the slip in our boat while they were 
bathing, and we never failed to take them 
some ‘bard tack,’’ otherwise known as 
sailors’ bread. They soon began to expect 
this refection and, surrounding the boat, 
would put their trunks over the gunwale 
all ready to seize the expected morsel. 

With al) their immense strength they are 
as gentle as possible. They seem to under- 
stand what will hurt a person, and, when 
one of the boys reached too far and fell 
into the river one day, the nearest elephant 
lifted him up as tenderly as a nurse and 
put him in the boat again. 

One night during our stay at Maulmain 
one of these elephants died. We all went 
ashore in the morning to see him, and I 
never realized how tremendous they are 
until I saw this poor fellow lying dead and 
motionless on his side. The sorrow of the 
other elephants was also interesting to be- 
hold. That morning the men cut off the 
head of the dead elephant and buried it, 
so that after the flesh had decayed they 
could get the valuable tusks. About one 
hundred coolies were set to work to drag 
the body down to the slip, so that when 
the tide rose it would float away out to 
sea, 

The coolies, who are the native laborers, 
are not noted for their energy or love of 
work, and after an hour or so spent in get- 
ting ropes round the carcass they jiggled 
away in their own lazy fashion till five 
o’clock in the afternoon, by which time 
they had perhaps moved it fifty yards. 
Now the sawmill was under the manage- 
ment of a Chinese foreman, and he was 
what we should call a ‘‘hustler.”” It was 
evident when he came on the scene at five 
o’clock that he was not satisfied with the 
progress made. He harangued the coolies 
for several minutes, and then invited them 
to try again. He walked all along the line 
of men as they pulled. He slapped one, 
whacked another with his rattan, shouted 
and evidently encouraged them in many lit- 
tle ways, and at half-past five the carcass had 
traversed the remaining hundred and odd 
yards of its journey. The Chinaman did 
not believe in doing things by halves, and 
he made those coolies go into the river and 
drag away till the dead elephant was right 
down at the water’s edge. Then in the 
night the tide rose and carried it away. 

I have no doubt that elephants do things 
quite as remarkable in other places—in 
fact, they are used to a large extent in the 
army in India—but I do not know of any- 
thing more interesting than these elephants 
working in the sawmill at Maulmain. 
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AT SEA. 


There was a little girl on board, 

Who couldn’t stand the constant motion; 
“‘T wiss, mamma,” she one day said, 

‘“* There was some pavements in the ocean.” 


She watched the heaving billows roll, 

And shook her head and murmured sadly, 
“If they’d play still-pond, ’stead of tag, 

It wouldn’t make me feel so badly.”’ 


Before her stretched the white-capped waves, 
Behind, a white-capped nursemaid followed. 
“T’m better now,” she naively said, 
‘* Because, you see, I’ve just unswallowed.” 
—Bessie Chandler, in the Housewife. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. IV. 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 





Care should be taken that children under- 
stand what we mean by the inspiration of the 
Bible, and all that is essential may be simply 
and definitely stated in a way to satisfy a 
child’s reason. Since last week’s lesson was 
about Bible translations, i. e., men’s own work, 
it is well at this point to emphasize and ex- 
plain the fact that the Bible came from 
70d through men. Ask the children this: 
When you write your language exercises at 
school and when you write a letter to grandma, 
who makes up what you write? You do 
yourself, of course. But when a little five- 
year old boy or girl wants to write a letter to 
grandma he or she is pretty sure to say, 
“Please tell me what to write, mamma,’’ 
Then the little one prints out carefully in 
substance what mamma says, and yet we say 
that Johnnie or Jennie or Bertie or Bessie has 
written a letter to grandma. 

Suppose a great and good king wishes to 
send messages (explain this word) to his peo- 
ple. He wants them to know that he loves 
them and will care for them and keep the 
kingdom all right, and all will be happy if 
they will obey and be true tohim. The king 
tells this message to good men at one time 
and they write it down and it is sent to the 
people to be read. At another time the king 
calls other good men, gives them messages, 
which they write and give to the people. 
Again he sends others, and soon. The king 
adds more to the messages all the time about 
his love for the people and how much unhap- 
piness has come to those who would not obey 
him. He describes himself to the messengers, 
he tells them of many beautiful things he will 
do in the right time, and asks them to trust 
him, remembering that every promise thus 
far has come true. These good men write 
down carefully what the king tells them. 
Some write in poetry, and they use different 
words from one another, but all carry the 
thoughts of the king to the people. 

Of whom do the king and his messengers 
remind you? Repeat David’s words, ‘The 
Spirit of the Lord spake by me and His word 
was in my tongue.’”’ Read 2 Pet. 1: 21 and 
2 Tim. 3: 16 and 1 John 1: 5, explaining the 
passages. Now this statement can be made 
understandingly: The Bible is our Heavenly 
Father’s message given to us by good men, who 
were taught by God what to write. 

Recall facts given last week and then read 
the following passages: 

How the message was written: Ex. 31: 18; 
Deut. 27: 1-9; Josh. 8: 30-33; Isa. 8: 1; Jer. 
36: 1, 2. 

How it was kept: (1) In the synagogues (Je- 
sus reading from “‘the book” at Nazareth). 
Many copies were made in case of some being 
lost or destroyed. (2) In the ark, Deut. 31: 
24-27. (3) In the temple, 1 Kings 8: 9. The 
kings and priests of Israel were required to 
copy the Scriptures and to read them to the 
people, Deut. 17: 18, 19; 2 Kings 23: 2; Neh. 
8: 1-4; Deut. 31: 9-14; Josh. 8: 34, 35. 





* Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1894. 
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Occupation for the hands, or learning by doing. 

Let the children mark and cut out from 
cardboard two hands, using their own as pat- 
terns. On these write for them or give them 
a copy from which to write as follows: 

On the five fingers of one hand in or- 
der: T.X, 39 b. O. T., 27 b. N. T., 66 b. all, 36 
men. On the fingers of the other hand write: 
1500 A. D., England, W. tr., T. tr., C. tr. Ex- 
planation: Testaments Old and New, 39 books 
in the Old Testament, 27 books in the New 
Testament, 66 books in all the Bible, 36 men 
who wrote the Bible. 1500 A. D. is the gen- 
eral time to remember for the translation of 
the Bible into English in England by three 
translators (tr.), namely, Wyclif, Tyndale and 
Coverdale. Let the children find out what 
the abbreviations stand for. They should 
know, as the facts are review. 

¥ie lin 


POINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 


All invitations, particularly those to a din- 
ner, should be promptly acknowledged in 
order fo allow the hostess to fill the places of 
any who are obliged to decline. 


To be greatly disconcerted about trifles and 
magnify them in conversation is a common 
breach of good manners. Indeed, all forms of 
lack of self-control show ill breeding. 


A gentleman leaves his overshoes, over- 
coat and umbrella in the hall, when making 
a call, but retains his hat in his hand. The 
glove is no longer removed in greeting the 
hostess. 


When attending an afternoon tea each guest 
should leave a card in the hall or with the 
servant in attendance. Those who cannot be 
present are expected to send their cards on 
that afternoon. 


‘*Good-by”’ is considered a more elegant 
form of leave-taking than to say good-day, 
good afternoon or good evening, which are a 
trifle provincial. But good-night is well 
enough after some evening entertainment. 


If there is a stranger at your table be care- 
ful not to let the conversation dwell upon 
local or personal topics of which he knows 
nothing. There is no more refined torture to 
a sensitive person than the sense of isolation 
created by being ignored in this thoughtless 
fashion. 


When a man calls upon a woman who isa 
visitor in a family that is unknown to him he 
should ask to see both hostess and guest and 
send in a card for each. But this does not 
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give him the privilege of a further acquaint- 
ance with the hostess unless she invites him 
to call again. 


The recognized rule for introductions is to 
present a gentleman toa lady and the younger 
person to the older. Official rank or excep- 
tional distinction would naturally modify the 
rule, however. A lady does not rise when a 
gentleman is presented unless he be consider- 
ably her senior. 


An acceptance or declination of a wedding 
invitation should always be directed to those 
in whose name the invitation is sent and never 
to the bride or groom, even though one or 
both are the only persons known to those who 
are bidden. Wedding presents should always 
be sent to the bride. 


A cultivated lady in Washington once said, 
‘Show me a letter from a woman or let me 
dine with ber and I will tell you just how she 
has been brought up.’”’ Here is a hint for 
parents to take the utmost pains in training 


. their children to correct table manners and 


to promptness and neatness in correspondence, 


The rudeness of being unduly familiar in 
the intercourse with one’s friends is thus per- 
tinently rebuked by Cowper: 


The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumps upon your back 
His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend that one must need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it. 








The leading teachers of cookery and writers on 
Domestic Science use and recommend Cleveland's 
Baking Powder, as ; 

Mrs Rorer, the Principal ef the Philadelphia 
Cooking School, 







a rounded 


spoonful is required, of 





nota 








heaping 


spoonful. 





Miss Farmer, the Principal of the Boston Cook- 
ing School, 

Miss Bedford, the Superintendent of the New York 
Covking School, 

Mrs. Ewing, the Principal of the Chautauqua 
School of Cookery. 








MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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For sale by all Grocers. 
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Y DEAR CORNERERS: My 
drawer is so full of letters 
that I can scarcely shut it, 
and I will try to print at 
least a few sentences from 
several—as many as our 
columns will hold. As you 
see, the children have all 
sorts of subjects, but what- 
ever interests them will in- 
terest the rest of us. A 
boy in Wisconsin writes: 


M 


. I am a Cornerer, and 


have a complete se t of Columbian stamps, un- 
used, I am nearly fourteen and begin High 
School next Monday. For pets I have fifteen 


rabbits, large and small, I inclose 20 cents 
for two shares of Okayama Orphanage stock. 
Please send me the two Japanese stamps also. 
I enjoy the Corner very much. 

Yours truly, RALPH 8. 


What with his stamps, his rabbits and his 
high school, Ralph will have his hands and 
head full. But a bright, active boy, who 
really wants to learn and is willing to get 
up in the morning, can accomplish a great 
deal! By the way, which are considered 
the most valuable stamps, canceled or un- 
canceled? I have the Japanese ‘‘ jubilees”’ 
of both kinds—but I know the uncanceled 
ones are genuine, because I have them from 
missionaries. A girl in Maine says: 

... Our school commenced on Monday. I 
take this year Cicero, Homer’s Lliad, Geome- 
try and French. Lride to school on my bicy- 
cle. Today I came back in arain storm. My 
brother took his vacation on his bicycle as 
usual—to New York, up the Hudson by boat, 
then across Vermont and New Hampshire on 
his wheel. Yours sincerely, M. 

Did any of you Green Mountain or Gran- 
ite State Cornerers see this youth on his 
travels? A girl who can take four such 
studies and ride several miles every day on 
a bicycle—and in a storm!—is bound to suc- 
ceed. Now fora Vermont boy: 

. » » Inclosed is a check for fifty cents for 
tive shares of Orphanage stock and some Japa- 
nese stamps. I should like to see OSumi San 
and O Hana San. This summer I have been 
to Alaska. Itisa delightful trip and easily 
taken, as the steamer’s course lies in a shel- 
tered channel, between the mainland and a 
chain of islands. Alaska is one of the strange 
corners of our country—strange people, strange 
villages, strange customs. The numerous 
glaciers grinding their way between the moun- 
tain slopes are grand. 

From your young friend, Joseprn F. 

This is from a Boston girl: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have 
interested in reading the Corner. I should 
like to join. Iam eleven years old. I enjoy 
reading history very much and would like to 
have you tell me what the best books are on 
American history for children. . We have 
just begun the study of mineralogy in our 
school. Do you know of any Cornerers who 
collect minerals? ALICE G. 

The latest history of the United States, 
written by John Fiske and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., was noticed by the 
literary editor a few weeks ago. It is a 
very compact history of the whole country 
from aboriginal times down to “ the remod- 
eling of the tariff’’ of this year, yet it seems 
to include every important event and per- 
son. I have stopped an hour now to look it 
over—especially the numerous and beauti- 
ful pictures and helpful maps—and I am 
going to read it through, keeping up with 
Alice! This book costs one dollar, 

Another recent publication is A Path- 
finder in American History [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.20], which tells you what other books to 
read. That is, under the different epochs 


been very much 


or topics or characters of our history it 
gives exact references to numerous other 
books or magazines where can be found the 
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whole story. This book would be very 
helpful to a scholar preparing an essay or a 
debate, But I think it would be too old 
for Alice—possibly the other would be also. 
If so, there is another little book just right 
for Cornerers from eight to—I was going to 
say thirteen, but I have enjoyed reading it 
very much myself! Itis called The Begin- 
ner’s American History [Ginn & Co. 60 
cents] and gives the history by telling in a 
happy way the stories of men who lived in 
its different periods; for instance, Colum- 
bus, Myles Standish, Penn, Franklin, Wash- 
ington, Fulton, Morse, Abraham Lincoln. 
There are many pictures to go with the 
stories and questions for Alice’s father to 
ask her after she has read them. 

Yes, I know several Cornerers who col- 
lect minerals—see the Corners of Oct. 11 
and 25, I have just now a letter from a 
gentleman who says that he lives “in a 
town adjoining Old Scituate where your be- 
loved D. F. visits,’ and that he has “ a lot 
of minerals from all over the world to dis- 
pose of ’’—I can give you his address if you 
wish. By the way, the ‘beloved’ party 
referred to visited ‘‘Old Scituate’ at just 
the right time last week. Having seen the 
‘‘inside pages,’’ including the Corner, all 
ready for the press, he took a Saturday’s 
holiday at his hunting-cabin, returning on 
Monday to be surprised by a fine photograph 
of himself which he had not corrected—and 
which, as you see, needs no correction! 

One Cornerer writes me of the annoyance 
caused by receiving from a young stamp- 
dealer a large lot of stamps (in sheets), 
offering fifty per cent. commission on sales, 
and then getting peremptory orders to re- 
turn them, etc. I mention it to put other 
Cornerers on their guard against offers of 
that sort from strangers who take advantage 
of our list to send stamps which are not 
ordered. The list is made for exchanges 
between bona fide collectors. Iadvise them, 
if they wish to buy stamps, to patronize 
well-known and reliable dealers. 

I hope there is room left to tell you that 
I have just come home from the annual 
meeting of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation at Lowell—a great gathering of good 
people interested in the Christian education 
of the freedmen, Indians, Chinese and 
‘*mountain whites.’’ The only boys I saw 
were the very polite and kindly ‘‘ Brigade”’ 
boys, who helped strangers to find their 
cars, lunching places, etc.—blessings on 
them! No, there was one bright little fel- 
low with his father and mother—and, sure 
enough, he was a Corner boy from that 
town adjoining Scituate! But I saw many 
Cornerers’ parents there, and of course 
there were many more whom I did not see. 
Be sure and ask them to describe to you 
the appearance and address of the venerable 
Frederick Douglass and tell you of his 
romantic life. He ran away from slavery 
at twenty-one, got an education as best he 
could and became the most eloquent orator 
of his race. Now at the age of seventy- 
seven he rejoices in the freedom of his peo- 
ple, for which he fought so long. I wish 
you could have been there and heard the 
immense audience sing the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, with the chorus that brought 
back the enthusiasm of war-time: 


Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Our God is marching on! 
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LESSON FOR Novy. 18. Luke 6: 20-31. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


The Sermon on the Mount is much more 
fully reported in the 107 verses of Matthew 
than in the thirty of Luke. The part chosen 
for our lesson is more satisfactorily stated in 
Matthew and should be compared with that 
account. 

The Sermon on the Mount is not the gospel. 
It contains no announcement of the Messiah 
as having come into the world. It does not 
summon men to faith in Him. It gives no 
hint of His sufferings and death as a sacrifice 
for sin, nor of the new birth into new life 
through the Holy Spirit. 

But the Sermon on the Mount is the law of 
God interpreted in the spirit of the gospel. It 
is not a presentation of new truths but of old 
truths in the light of a new time. It is a dec- 
laration of moral principles, so stated that the 
difference which has sometimes been sup- 
posed to exist between morality and religion 
disappears, 

To obey the law perfectly is to realize 
Christ’s ideal. But by His own life and death 
of sacrifice He made it possible for those who 
had not perfectly obeyed the law to realize 
that ideal. He opened for sinners the way 
into the kingdom of God—a holy fellowship 
of forgiven souls lifted by God’s grace into 
permanent communion with Him. He called 
the twelve out of the company of His disciples 
to be apostles and gave them their first lesson 
in apostleship by stating the principles which 
characterize that kingdom. They have been 
in all times the essential elements of charac- 
ter of those who know God. Christ came to 
fulfill the law by bringing a new outpouring 
and indwelling of the Holy Spirit, interpret- 
ing to men and quickening in them truth that 
is eternal. In these opening sentences we 
learn: 

1. Who are blessed. Poverty is not in itself 
a blessing. Agur prayed [Prov. 30: 8, 9] that 
he might not be poor lest he should become 
dishonest and complain against God. But to 
be poor in spirit [Matt. 5:3] is to have the 
sense of need which God loves to satisfy, and 
can satisfy only for those who feel it. Not the 
Pharisee, with bold and confident expression 
telling God what he is and has, but the publi- 
can, longing most for what God most loves to 
give, is blessed. Happy are we if we want 
Him, for to those who seek Him He becomes 
their closest friend. Blessed are those poor 
whose is the kingdom of God. 

To be hungry is not in itself a blessing. It 
has led many into crime. The blessing comes 
in having hunger satisfied, and satisfaction is 
according to the character of things hungered 
for. To be righteous, that is, to have one’s 
thoughts and actions in harmony with God’s 
law written in our hearts, is to have gained 
the hights of manhood. They are blessed who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness [Matt. 
5: 6], because God is what He is and will sat- 
isfy those who long for Him. 

Weeping is not in itself a blessing, nor the 
grief which causes it. But as a child, broken- 
hearted for the moment by sudden disap- 
pointment, goes to tell his grief to his mother 
and is taken into her confidence, taught her 
love, blessed with her companionship, till he 
forgets his loss in a new world of affection 
which he has discovered, so the sorrowing 
disciple may find the cause of his weeping a 
door through which he enters into the heart 
of God till he is glad of the loss which has 
disclosed to him such a revelation. Blessed 
are such who weep. 

To be hated is not in itself a blessing. To 
be admired and loved is the good man’s joy. 
Men who are hated for being evil are not 
blessed because of such hatred, any more than 
by the hate they feel toward those who refuse 
to be like them. But the persecution of the 
good man by the wicked is a testimony to the 
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genuineness of the traits of the child of God. 
He may well be pleased when false reproaches 
for Christ’s sake testify to his position in the 
kingdom of God. 

2. Who are miserable. Not the rich because 
of their riches, nor the full because they are 
satisfied, nor the happy because of their hap- 
piness, nor those who are admired and loved 
because all men speak well of them. All 
these things have just been declared to be 
rewards for those who lack them, and if the 
beatitudes and woes were to be taken liter- 
ally, they would describe constantly alternat- 
ing conditions. The poor and hungry and 
persecuted would be happy in anticipation 
till they were satisfied, and then wretched 
through fear of the loss of all their blessings. 
The miserable are those who misuse their pos- 
sessions. Character decides condition and 
destiny. In these striking sentences, which 
are paradoxes, Christ deelares that great 
truth. 

3. What is the Christian ideal. It is the 
spirit which seeks the highest welfare of all 
men. Its greatest test is in seeking the wel- 
fare of enemies. Christ did not change the 
divine law, “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself” (Lev. 19: 18]. But He put a new in- 
terpretation on it. Under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation the neighbor was always a Jew, and 
even he ceased to be a neighbor when he be- 
came an enemy. God, recognizing the im- 
perfect moral condition of the time, not only 
permitted in Jews feelings which He forbids 
in Christians, but gave rules to limit the ex- 
ercise of such feelings. God commanded re- 
taliation in kind for injuries received. ‘ Thine 
eye shall not pity; but life shall go for life, 
eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, 
foot for foot.’’ Christ did not enact civil laws, 
but He declared principles. Over against the 
old law He set a new principle: ‘‘ But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies.’’ He obeyed 
that principle when on the cross He prayed, 
‘* Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.”’ He thus created this greatest 
fact of history: ‘‘ While we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God through the death of 
His Son.” He declared the disposition which 
He thus illustrated to be the condition of 
peace with God. “If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.”’ 

The Christian ideal is to have a loving 
spirit toward all men. To love an enemy one 
must conquer the selfishness of hate. To love 
all men one must conquer the selfishness of 
indifference. In one case love is shown by 
seeking the highest welfare of those who have 
sought to injure us, in the other by minister- 
ing to those whose only claim on us is that 
they belong to the same race with ourselves. 
Literal obedience to Christ’s precept, ‘Give 
to every one that asketh thee,’”’ which is now 
being urged by some as binding on all true 
followers of Christ, would not be seeking the 
highest welfare of others. On the contrary, 
it would destroy the business life of society 
and break the bonds of fellowship between 
man and man. Those who have tried it have 
simply become burdens to their neighbors. 
An English clergyman with two rich friends 
once resolved to give to all who represented 
themselves as in need. Crowds of idle and 
lying beggars soon gathered round them, till 
their neighbors were compelled to petition 
the authorities to prevent these philanthro- 
pists from further demoralizing the commu- 
nity. God Himself does not illustrate in His 
government literal following of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Christ declared, ‘‘ If ye shall 
ask anything of the Father, He will give it 
you in My name.” But we know that we 
have asked many things which have not heen 
granted. God has in love and wisdom with- 
held them. Men ask from one another, even 
more than from God, things which ought not 
to be given. 

The spirit of Christ’s command is simply 
this—seek, as a child of God, the highest wel- 
fare of each and all men because of their pos- 
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sibilities as children of God, and more and 
more, as men enter into its spirit, will they 
be able to obey its letter, till they will find it 
the truest service to give and to lend when- 
ever asked, because thé Christian spirit will 
rule the asker and borrower no less than the 
giver and lender. 

All these precepts led up to Christ’s law of 
love, “‘As ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise.”’ That, too, 
is a law which only the Christian can fulfill, 
and he only so far as he is in the spirit of 
Christ. Many wish for services which it 
would be wrong to give and equally wrong to 
return. Those who desire from others only 
what Christ would give, and who give the 
same in return, fulfill the Golden Rule. 

4. What are the rewards of seeking the Chris- 
tian ideal. They are described in verses be- 
yond the lesson, and there is space only to 
mention some of them, but the theme would 
be incomplete without them. Those who 
strive to fulfill Christ’s love have peculiar re- 
lations with God. ‘ Ye shall be sons of the 
Most High.” They have also peculiar honor 
from men. ‘Give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, running over.” 

Here meet in one the dream of the socialist, 
the hope of the Christian and the purpose of 
God to sum up all things in Christ. Here is 
the vision of the ideal man and of the ideal 
society, and when they are accomplished it 
will be seen that they could never have been 
reached except through the measureless love 
of God which in Jesus Christ gave itself in 
sacrifice. ‘‘No one knoweth the Father save 
the Son and he to whomsoever the Son will- 


eth to reveal Him.”’ 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Nov. 11-17. Biblical Examples of Tri- 

umphant Faith. Dan. 6: 10, 16-25; 2 Tim, 

1: 8-12. 

In men of like passions with us. In men whose 
circumstances were adverse to faith. How may 
they inspire us? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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THE DAYS OF INDIVIDUALISM PAST. 


The days of free competition and the in- 
dividualism consequent upon it seem to be 
past. Competition still exists in certain 
lines of industry. It will last there a long 
time yet. But in all lines of industry where 
advantageous use can be made of great 
capital, and the consequent complex but 
very efficient organization that goes with it, 
there is no longer the free competition that 
earlier economists took as the basis of their 
reasoning, and that the great mass of peo- 
ple still assume to be the normal condition 
for business. There is still in these indus- 
tries much battling of the giants, but such 
conflicts are exhausting, and more and more 
often we see, and still more often shall we 
see, the exhausted contestants making first 
a truce and then a firm alliance for offense 
and defense. I expect to live to see the 
day when the political economists, to be as 
near the normal conditions of society as 
they can be in their assumptions for de- 
ductive reasoning on questions of the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, must 
consider that a very large proportion of the 
productive business of society is on a mo- 
nopoly basis.—Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell 
University, 
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IS HE OUT OF HIS SPHERE? 


To the question, “ What is the business of a 
clergyman?” Bishop Potter recently gave 
the young men of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew the following answer: 


My dear friend, Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
has given to us, in the great and wicked 
city where I live, the most splendid and 
courageous exhibition of what the work of a 
clergyman is that we have ever witnessed. 
** Do you think it is a clergyman’s business 
to meddle with that sort of thing?’ a friend 
said tome. ‘“ DoI think it isaclergyman’s 
business?’’ Yes I do think it is a clergy- 
man’s business, until men like you go and 
see that the work is done. 
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Literature 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, 

Students of early American history will 
welcome this agreeable narrative, by Morton 
Dexter, coming from an author both of 
whose names suggest an inherited acquaint- 
ance with the subject. The steady growth 
of our literature in this interesting field must 
in no small degree be credited to the re- 
searches of the writer’s honored father, 
whose enthusiasm for the founders of Plym- 
outh is now shared by an ever-increasing 
number of scholars. 

The work owes its origin to the Scrooby 
Clubs, for which the author wrote a series 
of articles in the Congregationalist last year. 
Those sketches are here amplified, illus- 
trated, annotated and indexed, forming 
thus not only a most readable, continuous 
story, but a valuable book of reference to 
be kept within reach, and taken on occa- 
sions, as a vade mecum, to Plymouth, or 
even to Yorkshire and Leyden, where the 
information it contains would be especially 
serviceable, 

The subject naturally falls into three 
parts—covering the abode of the Pilgrims 
in England, Holland and America—each of 
which receives due consideration. The 
chapters are short and designated by well- 
chosen headings. The notes are numerous 
and placed together at the end of the book. 
The reader finds himself in good company 
when he is referred to such anthorities as 
Neal, Green, Bradford, Young, Punter, 
George Morton and H. M. Dexter, 

The English part of the story is not yet 
as well known in either country as it ought 
to be. We have been too willing to begin 
with our fathers in 1620, as if the details of 
their earlier life were of litde moment, 
when the fact is that no one can understand 
the meaning of the Mayflower’s voyage who 
is not familiar with the political, ecclesias- 
tical and social conditions of the mother 
country for two or three generations pre- 
ceding. Those conditions are clearly set 
forth in this book and they form a very im- 
portant part of it. 

We are first introduced to the Puritan 
movement, out of which grew the Congre- 
gational idea in the time of Elizabeth and 
James. A chapter is given to Robert 
Browne and another to the Congregational 
martyrs and their publications. We turn 
with tender interest to the ancient home of 
some of the leading Pilgrims in the heart of 
England—the spot where three counties 
meet—and there, in those rural hamlets 
framed in a lovely landscape, we find the 
incunabula gentis—the cradle of the nation. 
Brewster and Bradford and John Robinson 
are delineated in such a manner that no 
reader can forget the exalted place they oc- 
cupy in our history. The wanderers were 
safe with such leadership. 

The section given to Holland is shorter 
than the others, but no less interesting. 
America must ever be grateful to the Neth- 
erlands for the asylum furnished to our 
fathers in their time of need. Although 
we may not go as far as Douglas Campbell 
and credit the Dutch with the honor of 
molding most of our institutions, we need 
not fear to allow that thrifty and liberty- 
loving people their full share in the making 
of our first colony. Certainly, Amsterdam 


and Leyden and Delfshaven are as dear to 
many of us today as Norwich and Gains- 
borough and Grimsby. Mr. Dexter’s de- 
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scription of Leyden, and of the occupations 
of our exiles there for eleven years, ‘‘ injoy- 
ing much sweete & delightefull societie & 
spirituall comforte togeather in ye wayes of 
God,”’ is one of the best chapters in the 
book. It might well have been longer. 
The development of ecclesiastical opinions 
among the refugees has also a place in this 
part of the story, for which ministers espe- 
cially will be thankful. 

Then comes the departure from Holland 
and also the reasons for it, the majority 
remaining behind to follow later, each 
party being recognized as a complete 
church. The incidents of the voyage are 
well given and several of the leading men 
are described, together with the memora- 
ble compact in the cabin, which is inserted 
with the names of the forty-one signers. 

And now, after the first explorations, the 
colony begins at New Plymouth. The 
sturdy settlers are pleased with the site and 
proceed at once to build their rude houses. 
They keep their ship till spring lest they 
might need its services. Of their terrible 
privations and the ravages of death that 
first winter we have an authentic account. 
Their sufferings, of one kind and another, 
continued for years almost unabated. That 
was pre-eminently the heroic age in our 
history. Our author narrates the haps and 
mishaps while the destiny of the infant en- 
terprise was trembling in the balance. Re- 
peatedly they were brought to the verge of 
starvation, Other vessels arrived, but usu- 
ally without supplies, and were it not for 
the Indian corn the whole company must 
have perished, The first wedding, and the 
several expeditions to neighboring points, 
and their negotiations with the natives are 
briefly described. Better days come, in- 
deed, when they secure larger crops, open 
more roads, build more houses and erect a 
fort on the hill; yet prosperity seemed con- 
tinually to elude them. A fire destroyed 
several houses and came near reducing the 
whole settlement to ashes. Their commer- 
cial relations, too, with the companies in 
London betrayed continual incompetence, 
neglect and treachery on the part of those 
who had agreed to assist them. They were 
disturbed also by a number of unprincipled 
adventurers who stirred up strife and 
sought to establish rival settlements. Yet 
such was the general order in the colony 
that they had no constable till 1633 and no 
tithing-man til] 1694. 

The author shows his sympathy for the 
modern method of historical writing by 
giving generous quotations from Bradford, 
retaining the exact language and the quaint 
spelling, which add a distinct charm to the 
book. The chapter which will please the 
average reader most will probably be that 
which portrays the early life in the colony. 
It is a pleasing and graphic picture, such as 
has not been often given. The writer shows 
also the characteristic differences between 
the Plymouth Colony and that of the Bay— 
differences which have been frequently 
overlooked since the two have been so long 
merged into one. A brief glance at the sub- 
sequent development of Congregationalism 
is a natural sequel to the story. The book 
is illustrated by ten appropriate views. 

Two corrections need to be made. On 
page 122 the date 1686 is a misprint for 1606 
and in the index, under George Morton, 
page 355 should read 354. Moreover, short- 
ening some sentences in the book would im- 
prove its style. [Cong. S.S.& Pub. Soc. 
$1.25.] E, G. PORTER, 
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RELIGIOUS. 


In 1888 Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, D. D., pub- 
lished two volumes stating and defending 
the Augustinian and Elder-Calvinistic the- 
ology. They are learned, elaborate treatises 
opposing the modern schools of Calvinism 
strongly and offering as able a presentation 
and defense of old-school beliefs as seems 
to be possible. A third volume, Dogmatic 
Theology, III. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$4.00], now is issued supplementing the 
earlier two. It is equally scholarly and 
powerful and aims to explain more fully 
and clearly certain difficult points, among 
others our actual existence in Adam and 
our responsible moral agency in him. A 
large amount of material is quoted from 
the Church fathers and other writers of the 
past. The volume is arranged similarly to 
the others in respect to order of topics and 
they hardly can be regarded as complete 
without this. Without indorsing the dis- 
tinguished author’s old-school theology we 
gladly commend the volume to students. 

Although the judgments which Prof. 
J. D. Davis, Ph. D., has reached in Genesis 
and Semitic Tradition [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50] are sometimes only negative 
the book is of considerable importance. 
His endeavor is to clear up obscurities in 
the conclusions which have been proclaimed 
in Assyriology, to set in a clear light what- 
ever is trustworthy and to compare the 
story with the Hebrew narrative. In refer- 
ence to the creation of the universe and of 
man a close similarity is pointed out, in 
reference to the Sabbath there is more or 
less of parallelism but nothing suggesting 
identity, in regard to the serpent of the 
temptation they differ, and as to the help- 
meet for man, the site of the Garden of 
Eden, and other topics, the chief impression 
made is that the theories of certain leading 
scholars are mistaken, while nothing posi- 
tive is offered in their places. The caution 
of the well-balanced critic is obvious every- 
where and the work does good service in 
clarifying the subject and indicating how 
much of assumed knowledge of it may 
safely be used for foundation work. 

The Elements of Religion [G. W. Freder- 
ick. $1.25] have been set forth by Prof. 
H. E. Jacobs, D.D., LL. D., from the Lu- 
theran point of view in a neat and conven- 
ient volume, bearing the above title, and in 
a simple, natural and effective manner.— 
Christian Creeds and Confessions [Funk «& 
Wagnalls Co. $1.00], by Prof. G. A. Gum- 
lich, Ph. D., translated by L. A. Wheatley, 
came out sixteen years ago and has been 
republished once or twice since. But it is 
incomplete —for instance, Congregational- 
ists are omitted—and by no means equal to 
to some other books of the same sort, al- 
though it is cheaper than Dr. Schaff’s, for 
example.——The Heresy of Cain [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.00] is a volume of sermons 
by Dean Hodges of the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School at Cambridge, Mass. Their 
denominationalism is not unpleasantly ob- 
vious and their sturdy, practical suggest- 
iveness is stimulating. They are by no 
means profound in thoughi but probably 
were not meant to be. They are good ex 
amples of a sterling sort of preaching. 

Rev. Dr. W. G. Blaikie’s Heroes of Israel 
[Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50] deals with 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph and Moses. 
It is a somewhat elaborate study of their 
successive careers and characters, illustrated 
from the fruits of modern research in his- 
torical and topographical fields. Dr. Blaikie 
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regards the theories of the higher criticism 
as largely unproved at present, but his 
book is not controversial and confines itself 
chiefly to narrative rather than critical 
exposition. It is illustrated and will find 
favor with scholars while sufficiently popular 
in style to be enjoyed generally also.— 
Sunday [E. & J. B. Young & Co, $1.25] 
looks like the annual volume of a monthly 
publication, and its materials are well 
selected and it is illustrated lavishly. The 
children will relish it highly.——The fifth 
bound volume of the Expository Times 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $2.50] 
contains contributions from a long list of 
eminent and learned divines and others 
and has considerable interest for ministers 
and theological students. 


POETICAL, 


Quaint, beautiful and tempting is one of 
the first flight of holiday books which 
Messrs, Macmillan & Co, have just brought 
out. Itis Old English Songs [$2.00], includ- 
ing Coridon’s Song; The Angler’s Song; 
Come, Sweet Lass; A Hunting We Will Go; 
Oh! dear! what can the matter be? and as 
many more. Austin Dobson’s critical and 
entertaining introduction is a feature of the 
book and Hugh Thompson’s pictures are 
superlatively good. In reproducing the 
spirit of such old ballads he has no superior 
and probably no equal. The book also is 
printed and bound tastefully, There will 
be many more costly publications during the 
season but few will be really more attractive. 
——Miss Edith Thomas seems to have shaken 
out her portfolio of verses to make her new 
book, In Sunshine Land [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50]. The first two divisions con- 
tain bird and flower songs, the last two 
songs relating to children or imaginative 
poems. There is large variety of mood and 
manner in these verses but the true poet’s 
indefinable feeling pervades them all.—— 
The same publishers have issued Narragan- 
sett Ballads with Songs and Lyrics [$1.00], 
by Caroline Hazard. The author has done 
some admirable work as a historical author 
and seems equally at home in verse. The 
ballads have grown out of history, having 
been suggested by occurrences in the Narra- 
gansett region. They are simple, vigorous 
and hearty. The more fanciful poems are 
suggestive and musical and the volume will 
find a merited welcome. 

Many of the poems of Mr. J. E. V. Cooke 
which compose A Patch of Pansies [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] have been printed 
in one or another journal or magazine. 
Gathered into this volume they form a 
pleasantly diversified collection, differing 
considerably in respect to quality and inter- 
est but for the most part excellent and once 
in a while attaining a really high level of 
conception and form.——The contents of 
The Flute-player and Other Poems [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], by F. H. Williams, 
reveal in him a somewhat marked tendency 
to introspectiveness and somewhat uncom- 
mon reflective powers. He has also a good 
command over various meters and his vol- 
ume will please thoughtful readers. Some 
of the sonnets are very well done. Mr. 
S. W. Foss’s Back Country Poems (Lee & 
Shepard, $1.50] have a hearty, wholesome 
ring and contain considerable philosophy. 
Some are in colloquial and, in a sense, 
dialectic language and the book appeals 
to and will touch and cheer the popular 
heart, 

Messrs, T, Y. Crowell & Co.’s new and 
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complete edition of Scott’s Poetical Works 
[$3.00] deserves immediate and lasting 
favor. Prof. C. E, Norton has supplied a 
short but helpful study of the reasons for 
Scott’s popularity. Mr. N. H. Dole has con- 
tributed a biographical sketch, there are 
two portraits of Sir Walter, the poems are 
arranged chronologically, there are illustra- 
tions and the two volumes are fine examples 
of the bookmaker’s art.———The same house 
has just brought out a fresh edition of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s The Light of Asia [75 cents]. 
It is compact but clearly printed, has a few 
pictures, and in all respects is a tasteful, 
attractive edition. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


The boys and girls, the former especially 
just now, are being well looked out for by 
the publishers. The Cong. S.S. and Pub. 
Society has just brought out a capital story, 
Garret Grain [$1.25], by Mrs. Frank Lee. 
It is stirring, sensible, religidus in a natural 
and impressive fashion, and rich in practi- 
cal lessons which are taught so agreeably as 
hardly to be detected as such. The more 
such books and such young men and women 
as it will help to make, the better.——That 
irrepressible English writer, G. A. Henty, is 
once more to the fore. How he can write 
two or three books a year and have them at 
once 8o similar, so different and so excellent, 
is hard to understand. His When London 
Burned [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] 
and his In the Heart of the Rockies [$1.25] 
are bright, graphic, wholesome books, in- 
structive but never tedious and well quali- 
fied to promote true manhood and woman- 
hood in the reader. No wonder his stories 
are popular. 

Col. T, W. Knox’s annual volume is out 
and is The Boy Travellers in the Levant 
[Harper & Bros. $3.00]. In his genial and 
instructive fashion, now so pleasantly famil- 
iar, he leads his party and his readers from 
one end of the Mediterranean to the other 
by way of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Greece 
and Turkey, with excursions to Rhodes, 
Cyprus and the site of ancient Troy. Malta 
is omitted, apparently having been described 
in an earlier volume. As usual the book is 
illustrated lavishly and appropriately and 
the boys and girls will enjoy it exceedingly. 
——A serious and worthy purpose domi- 
nates The Century Book for Young Amer- 
tcans [Century Co. $1.50], by E. S. Brooks. 
This is to inform young people about the 
government of our own country, the duties 
of the President, Senate, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Cabinet, Supreme Court, etc. It 
is in the form of a graphic, entertaining 
narrative about some boys and girls visiting 
the city of Washington. It abounds in 
patriotic illustrations, An important fact 
concerning the book is that it has been pre- 
pared at the suggestion and under the aus- 
pices of the National Society of Sons of 
the American Revolution although this body 
has no pecuniary interest in it. We heartily 
commend it. 

Dr. Gordon Stables also understands well 
how to write books for the young and his 
new one, To Greenland and the Pole [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50] is destined to bea 
favorite. His heroes make expeditions into 
the Arctic regions and finally reach the 
North Pole but an equal part of the book 
tells of a tour in Norway. They are de- 
scribed as accomplishing all sorts of un- 
likely performances but nevertheless they 
are gallant lads and the book has a thor- 
oughly wholesome tone. Of course it is 
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more than ordinarily entertaining and it 
imparts agreeably a great deal of valuable 
knowledge.——Another story of adventure 
with plenty of sea life and fighting but in- 
culcating manliness and patriotism is Sone 
of the Vikings [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.00], 
by John Gunn. It is dramatic and exciting 
and the boys will like it. 

Olaf the Glorious [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], by Robert Leighton, also is a tale of 
adventure and is sure to be relished by the 
boys. It also is founded upon historic fact, 
its hero having been king of Norway some 
nine hundred years ago. The author has 
made careful study of the records and has 
composed a spirited and more than ordi- 
narily readable book which also possesses a 
certain value as a picture of the aye and 
people described. Another but quite dif- 
ferent story of travel and incident and one 
founded upon the actual experience of the 
author is The Butterfly Hunters in the Carib- 
bees [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.00], by 
Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron, It blends de- 
tails of tropical adventure and geographi- 
cal, scientific and other information skill- 
fully and is illustrated. Boys having the 
taste for natural history will enjoy it espe- 
cially.——Barbara Yechton has written and 
Harriet R. Richards has illustrated Two 
Knights-Errant and Other Stories [Thomas 
Whittaker. 60 cents] in which are four 
short stories for children. They are well 
told and full of interest and the pictures 
which accompany them are very pretty, 

The schoolgirls quickly will buy up the 
edition of Nora Perry’s new story, Hope 
Benham [Little, Brown & Co. $1.50] as 
soon as the book becomes a little known. 
It is written brightly and is as rich in sensi- 
ble and most important lessons about opin- 
ions and behavior as it is free from any- 
thing formal or tiresome. It is more than 
ordinarily interesting and is destined to be 
a favorite with mothers and daughters alike. 
——Evelyn Raymond’s The Little Lady of 
the Horse [Roberts Bros. $1.50] is for 
younger readers, Yet this too is one of 
the stories that everybody will like. It is 
deliciously improbable and equally sweet 
and pathetic.—Jacky Lee: His Lessons 
Out o’ School (Cong. 8. S. & Pub, Society. 
$1.25], by Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever, is for 
still younger readers. It inculcates good 
manners and religion in a somewhat dis- 
guised but very pleasant and telling fashion. 
Jacky is a very lifelike youngster and the 
readers will enjoy him very much, 

Mr. Palmer Cox has taken his Brownies 
also on their travels, The Brownies Around 
the World [Century Co, $1.00] is a droll 
poem with plenty of the author’s character- 
istic and amusing illustrations. Itis possi- 
ble to grow a little weary of the unchang- 
ing meter of the verse and some bright 
youngster may inquire if there really are 
ostriches in Arabia, yet the book undoubt- 
edly will afford great amusement and be 
very popular, and it deserves to be,—— 
Andrew Lang has a decided gift as a maker 
and relater of fairy stories and The Yellow 
Fairy Book (Longmans, Green & Co, $2.00] 
is a new endeavor of his in that line. The 
stories are graceful and entertaining and 
the pictures, which H. J. Ford has supplied, 
are remarkably well suited to the text. 
The artist has caught the author’s spirit 
successfully, Mr. Lang’s fairy stories have 
fairly won their large popularity. Hans 
Christian Andersen, however, had a positive 
genius for fanciful composition and his 
Fairy Tales [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50] 
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will not be supplanted soon, if ever. The 
new edition of the copyright translation of 
them by Madame de Chatelain, which E, A. 
Lemann has illustrated with rare skill and 
success, will increase the already immense 
number of the author’s admiring readers. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Mr. Albert Leffingwell’s Rambles Through 
Japan Without a Guide [Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.50] is a much more than ordinarily 
interesting narrative. The author boldly 
assumed all risks, for he could not speak 
Japanese at first, but had a pleasant and 
profitable experience. He also has told his 
story simply and effectively. Of course he 
got much closer to the native life than 
ordinary tourists do and itis noticeable how 
flatly he disagrees in some particulars with 
some of the others who have written about 
the Japanese people. The book is a useful 
addition to the library of works on Japan 
but its last chapter, containing some fore- 
casts of that country’s future, already needs 
to be rewrittenn——Mr. John Muir in 
The Mountains of California [Century Co. 
$1.50] has written chiefly from the point of 
view of the naturalist. Mountains, glaciers, 
forests, floods, animals, etc., are the sub- 
jects of his pen and he writes intelligently 
and well. His material is largely familiar 
to scientific and many other readers, yet he 
has made a very valuable book and the 
publishers have done it justice. 

Two new editions of Irving’s Sketch Book 
are on the market at present. Each is in 
two volumes. One is from the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. [$4.00]. It is a reprint on ex- 
cellent paper in clear cut type and with 
many and appropriate pictures of high ar- 
tistic quality, and it is bound in tastefully 
ornamented covers. It is certain to be a 
popular edition.—tThe other, the Van Tas- 
sel edition [$6.00] is from Messrs, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. This too is in two volumes. 
Its pages have colored borders ef vines and 
berries beyond which are wide margins. 
Its illustrations are numerous and very fine. 
Some of those in Rip Van Winkle evidently 
are photographs of Joseph Jefferson in his 
rendering of it. The covers are white, gilt 
and green and themselves are covered with 
fine canvas or leatherette of some sort and 
the edition in all details is as handsome as 
it well could have been made. 

The Macmillans have published a Tezt- 
book of Anatomy and Physiology for Nurses 
[$2.50] by Diana C. Kimber. The author 
has taught these branches besides being a 
trained nurse and she has written primarily 
for the use of nurses, She has devoted spe- 
cial attention to the structural elements of 
the tissues. How to Get Well and How to 
Keep Well[Plymouth Publishing Co. $1.00] 
by Dr. T. A. Bland is a simple medical and 
hygienic treatise, intelligible by ordinary 
readers and practical throughout. It af- 
fords good advice of more than one kind. 
—tThe General Exercises of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Charities, Correction and 
Philanthropy at Chicago in June, 1893 
{Johns Hopkins Press], contains much mate- 
rial on The Public Treatment of Pauperism 
in addition to the details of the congress. 
——Littel? s Living Age [Littell & Co. $2.75] 
for July-September of this year is out in 
bound form and is a handsome, entertaining 
and substantially instructive and perma- 
nently valuable volume. 

The Messrs. Scribner’s Sons have pub- 
lished a pretty and interesting pamphlet, 

Shakespeare's Stratford [50 cents], by W. H. 
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Waite. It is profusely illustrated and is 
called appropriately a pictorial pilgrimage. 
——Rev. Dr. Charles Caverno’s recent ser- 
mon on Immortality [J. T. Reade. 25 cents] 
is wise, tender and helpful and makes a 
neat pamphlet.——The Joy Banner, The Rest 
Banner, The Every Day Banner and What 
Will the Violets Be? [Lee & Shepard. Each 
50 cents] are groups of panels in colors 
and gold, containing well-chosen sentiments 
from eminent authors, and ribbon-tied and 
in decorated envelopes. They are meant to 
hang up and are very pretty.——Messrs. L. 
Prang & Co. have published copies of four 
paintings, Three of a Kine [$2.00], by Miss 
F. R. Townsend; Johnny-Jump-Ups and 
Madcap Violets [each 75 cents], by Miss 
Bonsall; and Parade of the Rattown Tigers 
[$1.00], by L. A. De Ribas. They are bright 
in color but soft and well executed. 

The new Manual of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church in Providence, R. I., ranks 
among the very best publications of its sort. 
It contains all the usual particulars and 
many additional historical and other details 
all arranged in a clear and convenient form 
and also a roll of the names and residences 
of all who are or have been members of the 
church together with the manner in which 
they joined the church and what became of 
them upon leaving it. We know of no 
other manual which contains so much in- 
formation. Copies can be had of Deacon 
C. H. Leonard at fifty cents. 


NOTES. 


—— There are to be no special exercises at 
the opening of the new public library in 
Boston. 

—— Mr. J. K. Jerome, the English author, 
lately became a publisher but now has aban- 
doned the business. Yet he is said to have 
succeeded well while in it. 

—— The binders cannot supply Mr. Hall 
Caine’s latest novel, The Manxman, fast 
enough to keep up with the demand. It has 
already reached its twentieth thousand. 

—— The German emperor’s favorite book at 
present is the recently published Influence of 
Sea Power on History, by Captain Mahan of 
the United States Navy. The book has be- 
come a standard already. 

—— The English old-fashioned three-volume 
novel has given way completely to the six- 
shilling form—one volume. Whether the old 
style may not be revived after a time, how- 
ever, is questioned by some good judges. 

—— More than one hundred members of the 
British House of Commons have signed an 
appeal to editors of newspapers throughout 
England to discontinue the practice of pub- 
lishing details of sensational cases of immo- 
rality or brutality. 

—— The earliest catalogue of the British 
Museum Library in London was completed 
in 1787. It wasin manuscript. In the course 
of ninety years the two volumes increased to 
more than two thousand all in manuscript— 
a library by itself. 

—— The J. B. Millett Co. has disposed of 
24,000 copies of Famous Composers, which 
we noticed repeatedly last winter as its parts 
appeared. It is significant that in spite of 
the financial depression so many people were 
able and willing to spend $15 on a book re- 
lating wholly to music. 

— The sum of $50,500 has been contrib- 
uted by 850 subscribers to the Jowett Memo- 
rial Fund, in honor of the late Master of 
Balliol College at Oxford, Eng. It is intended 
to use $3,000 for procuring a bust for the Bod- 
leian Library and a monument for the college 
chapel, and to devote the balance to strength- 
ening and extending the educational work of 
the college. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
MEDIZVAL EvuroPE. By Prof. Ephraim Emerton. 
p. 607. $1.65. 
LATIN ATSIGHT. By oe 1“ pp. 210. 90 sowie. 


First LATIN Book. By W. C. Collar and M. 
Daniell. pp. 273. $1.10. 
AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By G. R. White. 


pp. 272. $1.10. 
A SCIENTIFIC FRENCH READER. Edited by A. W. 


Herdler. pp. 186. 85 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
wo Last LEAF. By Oliver Wendell 
1 


50. 
RIVERBY. By John Burroughs. pp. 319. $1.25. 
UNGUARDED GATES AND OTHER POEMS. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. pp.121. $1.25. 
Lee & = ard. Boston 
ASIATIC BREEZES. By Oliver Optic. pp- 361. $1.25. 
WEE Lucy. By Sophie May. pp. 164. 75 cents. 
Arena Pub. Co. Boston. 
THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By Rev. Samuel 
Weil. pp. 267. 
THE GOSPEL IN PAGAN RELIGIONS. pp. 150. 
American Baptist Pub. Society. Boston. 
Daisy. By Marshall Saunders. pp. 57. 75 cents. 
Mrs. Edward Hitchcock, Sr. Amherst. 
THE GENEALOGY OF THE HITCHCOCK FAMILY. 
Compiled by Mrs. Edward Hitchcock, Sr. pp. 555. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
ROUND THE RED Lamp. By A. Conan Doyle. 


Holmes. 


By 


pp. 


307. $1.50. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By Bernardin De Saint- 
Pierre. pp. 174. $1.50. 

DECATUR AND SOMERS. By M. Elliot Seawell. pp. 
169. $1.00 

THE INDISCRETION OF THE DucHEss. By Anthony 
Hope. pp. 222. 75 cents. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. By Pierre De Lano. pp. 


270. $1.25. 
SHERBURNE COUSINS. 
were 400. $1.50. 

ITCH WINNIE AT SHINNECOCK. 

Champney. pp. 294. $1. 
Gypsy BREYNTON. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 

pp. 295. $1.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE STORY OF THE CIVIL Wise. By John Codman 


Ropes. Part I. pe: 274. 
Ree - ‘Rose Porter. pp. 


ABOUT WOMEN. 
206. $1.00. 
THE SOUTHERN STATES = THE ee UNION. 
y J.L.M.Curry. pp. 248. $1. 
NAPOLEON. By Alexandre ‘enka. pp. 250. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
MUSICIANS AND Music LOVERS. By W. F. Apthorp. 


pp. 346. $1.50. 
THE BURIAL OF THE GUNS. By Thomas Nelson 


Page. pp. 258. $1.25. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO WHIST. By Fisher Ames. 
pp. 119. 75 cents. 
A.D, F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
THE ROYAL ROAD. By Marion Harland. 


Compiled by Fanny B. 


By Amanda M. Douglas. 
By Elizabeth W 


pp. 361. 


$1.50. 
BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 
Bates. pp. 441. $1.25. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
SIBYLLA. By Sir H.S.Cunningham. pp.364. $1.25. 
CHRIST’s MUSTS AND OTHER SERMONS. By Rev. 
Alexander MacLaren, D.D. pp. 306. $1.25. 
The Century Co. New York. 
THE CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES. Edited by 
B.E. Smith, A.M. pp. 1,085. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
CHILDHOOD AND GIRLHOOD OF REMARKABLE 
WomEN. By W.H.D. Adams. pp. 350. $2.50, 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

THE MASTER’S GUIDE FOR HIS DISCIPLES. A com- 

pilation. pp. 268. $1.00, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
Prof. W.N. Rice. pp.174. 75 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
First LATIN READINGS. By Prof. Robert Arrow- 
smith and G. M. Whicher. pp. 304. $1.25. 
The Merriam Co. New York. 
THE CAPTAIN’S BoAT. By W.O. Stoddard. 
$1.50 


” Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

REGINALD HEBER. By Arthur Montefiore. 
75 cents. 

Presbyterian Committee of Publication. Rich- 


By 


pp. 272. 


pp. 160. 


mond. 
CHRISTIAN BECK’S GRANDSON. By Gustav Nieritz. 
Translated by Mary E. Ireland. pp. 232. $1.00 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
A BOOK OF THE HEAVENLY BIRTHDAYS. By E.V.B. 
pp. 217. $1.50. 
PAPER COVERS. 


American Humane Education Society. Yee 
Four MONTHS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. pp. 64 
Ward & Drummond. New York. 
Don’t Worky. By Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 
20 cents. 
Charles H. Kerr & Uo. 
THE RiGuHTs OF LABOR. By W. 


pp. 31. 
Chicago. 

J. pp. 117. 
MAGAZINES. 


October. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—NEW ENG- 
LAND KITOHEN.—NEW CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY. 


November. PALL MALL.—HOMILETIC.—CATHOLIC 
WoORLD.—NORTH AMERICAN.—PREACHER’S.—ART 
AMATEUR.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL.—ATLAN- 

McCLuRE’s. 


a 


There is so much that is sorrowful for us 
all as we grow older that simple courage, 
quiet courage to get through each day, has 
come to seem to me one of the greatest of 
all virtues.—Constance Fennimore Woolson. 
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WOMEN'S HOME MISSIONARY 
ASSOOIATION, 
The Massachusetts and Khode Island W. H. 
M. A. has closed its financial year, not only 
entirely free from debt, but with a small sur- 
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well, in her graphic manner, gave touching 
glimpses of heathenism in the United States, 
calling forth special sympathy for the Indians. 

The first address of the afternoon, by Mrs. 
L. A. Kellogg, clearly and practically pre- 


plus in its treasury, notwithstanding the hard sented the vital subject of Giving. A great 
times and the consequent shrinkage in the | revival of religion will surely follow a re- 
fands of nearly all missionary societies the | vival of giving. The greater knowledge one 


world over. 


No wonder, then, that a spirit of has of the needs of the world, the more faith- 


thankfulness and congratulation pervaded | ful and loyal his service to the Lord, the more 


the annual meeting, held at Union Church, wisely and systematically will bis money be 


Boston, Oct. 31. The report of the board of ; given. 


The collection, which was gathered 


directors, presented through Miss Anna A.  aitbe a responsive service of the Christian 


Pickens, showed many causes for gratitude in 
reviewing the past twelve months. Twenty- 
nine new auxiliaries have been formed, the 
largest gain reported for four years, and an 
increase of thirteen over last year. The gifts 
of these new branches amounted to about 
$500, an average contribution of $18 from 
each auxiliary. During the year 233 applica- 
tions for clothing, bedding, etc., have been 
received and have met with a hearty and gen- 
erous response, nearly $28,000 worth of useful 
articles having been sent in boxes and barrels 
to the home missionary field. 

According to the report of the treasurer, 
Miss Sarah K. Burgess, the receipts of the 
year, which began with a debt of $930, have 
been $22,853, while the expenditures amounted 
to $22,243. Mrs. J. L. Hill’s report of the 
auxiliaries was as bright, racy and suggestive 
as always. Her allusion to the old lady of 
eighty-four who picked pears to obtain money 
for her missionary box, and to another woman, 
with an income of $32, who gave generously 
to a church in Oklahoma, carried a rebuke to 
many of her hearers. The election of officers 
resulted in few changes. Mrs. C. L. Goddell 
still retains the presidency, but Mrs. Louise A. 
Kellogg takes the place of Miss Pickens as 
home secretary. 

The addresses of the morning were full of 
interest. Mr. Calloway of Tuskegee, Ala., 
told how the 700 pupils in that school are re- 
ceiving mental and manual training, are sur- 
rounded by spiritual influences and taught the 
blessedness of self-sacrifice. Mrs. H. S. Cas- 


Givers’ Creed, amounted to $76. 

A glimpse of her recent Western trip was 
given by Miss Pickens, while Miss Wilcox re- 
vealed by her earnest manner her great desire 
to interest the children in the spiritual needs 
of their own land. Most interesting, pathetic 
and suggestive were Miss Mary P. Lord’s in- 
cidents of life among the Indians in North 
Dakota. Her experiences in reaching her new 
home, ninety miles from the railroad, the 
severity of the climate, both in summer and 
winter, would have quenched the zeal of a 
less devoted worker. The Indians among 
whom she lives are moral, orderly, quiet, in- 
dustrious, with courteous manners and an in- 
tense desire to learn the white man’s ways 
and to hear of his God. Of many it may be 
said that they who walk in darkness have 
seen a great light. A solo by Miss Wilcox 
preceded a ringing address by Dr. N. Boyn- 
ton, and the benediction closed the meeting. 





Iam quite clear that one of our worst fail- 
ures is at the point where, having resolved 
like angels, we drop back into the old, matter- 
of-fact life and do just as we did before, be- 
eause we have always done it and because 
everybody does it and because our fathers 
and mothers did it. There is no station of life 
and no place of one’s home where, if one 
wants to enlarge his life in caring for people 
outside himself, he may not start on a career 
of enlargement which shall extend indefi- 
nitely.—Z. E. Hale. 
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For the Children. 


TEMPLE OF KNOWLEDCE, 
for Sunday, Christmas and 
Junior Work; 88 blocks. Teaches 
the Ten Commandments and books of 
the Bible in order, Map of Palestine 
on reverse side, Folder of 150 Bible 
questions, answers and references. 
Sent prepaid, $1.00; single Folder, 5c. 
Indorsed by Bishop J. H. Vincent, 
and others. Agents wanted; address, 
with stamp, A. J. CHAMBERLAIN 
‘ & Co., Galesburg, Hl. Mention paper 
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Well- 
Tue 


Home JournaL two years 
write three 


addi- 


know, 


were not touched upon in the previous articles. 


$1.00 per year; 
All Newsdealers 


10 cents per copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Life and 
Letters of Erasmus 


S ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50 











By JAMES 


‘Mr. Froude has produced a masterly 
picture of Er: smus and his times. 
No competent critic will fail to recog- 
nize in these lectures a virility of judg- 
ment, a vigor of thought, and a skill of 
presentation eminently worthy of one 
of the greatest living writers of Eng- 
lish.’’—London Times. 

“Delightful reading, and as valuable 
as delightful.’”’-—The Churchman. 





OTHER WORKS BY MR. FROUDE: 


History of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
Twelve vols., 12mo, . > S880 

Life of Thomas Carlyle. Four vols. 
8vo, $8.00; two vols., 12mo, 3 00 

Thomas Carlyle. Reminiscences. 

12mo, 1.50 

Jane Welsh Carlyle. Letters and 

Memorials of. 12mo, . . 1.50 


The Spanish Story of the armas 


and Other Essays. 12mo, . 1.50 
The Divorce of Catherine of Arragon. 
Svo, . ‘ 2.5 
The English i in ivetand ma the Eight- 

eenth ¢ revest Three vois, 12mo, 
pecset,. sa ha 4.50 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
Four vols. 12mo. Per vol., 1,50 
The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 12mo, 1.50 
Cesar. Asketch. 12mo, . 1.50 
Oceana. encegeee and Her Colonies. 
Cr.8970,. . a 1.75 
The eam in the West nen: Cr. 
8vo, . 1.75 





Charles Seribner’s Sons 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
VATTSSSSiSSVSVIVOSI 


PILGRIM 
CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES 


Our New Service, 8 pp., 100 copies, 
AND 7 OTHER SERVICES, 
8 pp-, 100 copies, $2. 
16 pp., 100 copies, $4. 


Send for Samples, 2 cents each. 
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Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


NOW READY! 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS, 1894 


CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS. 
tata. By Dr. W. HOWARD DOANE. Especially attract- 
ive for young people, and will be greatly enjoyed by 
the old folks, Full of bright, innocent amusement. 


The new Can- 


Dialogues, Recitations, and Charming Music. 380 
cents, postpaid. 

THE PROMISED REDEEMER. | Christmas 
Service No. lj. For the Sunday School. By the Rev. 


ROBERT Lowry. Anexcellent arrangemeut of Scrip- 
ture for pospanetes readings. fresh, stirring and 
forceful music. The service is so constructed that 
recitations and other exercises may be introduced if 
desired. 5 cents, postpaid. 
THE CHRISTMAS WHEEL FEAST. By Mrs. 
.F CRAFTSand H. P. MAIN. A new and picturesque 
seen e for the little folks. 6 cents, postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 25. Bright, original 


Carols by popular composers. 4 cents, postpaid. 


RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 
No. 5, eight pages, 4 cents, postpaid. Selectious of 


appropriate poets aud prose. Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4, eight 
pages, 4 cents each, postpaid. 
SHND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 BE. Oth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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REVELL’S NEW BOOKS 


Chinese Characteristics 
By Rev. ARTHUR H. SMITH. Second Edition. Re- 
vised. Waito 16 full-page original iliustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

“Not only one of the ablest aneryore and portrayals 
of the Chinese character, but, on the whole, one of the 
most judicial. lwenty-two years’ ‘faslatnas among the 
ne with command of their language, has enabled 

r. Smith to see them as they are.’’— The Nation. 


Among the Tibetans 


By ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, author of “ Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan.” Lilustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“Has dispelled many pisnelons and corrected many 

false impressious.,”— WN. ¥. World. 


The Meeting=Place of 
Geology and History 


By Sir J. WILLIAM DAwsoON, author of “* The Earth 
and Man,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The substance of the “ Lowell Lectures ”’ for 1894, 


Before He is Twenty 
Five perplexing phases of the boy question consid- 
ered. With portraits of the authors. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cents. The ‘“‘ phases” and authors are: 


The Father and His Boy...... ... Robert J. Burdette 
When He Decides.. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
The Boy 1n the Office istns etme dude geen Eoward W. Bok 





His Evenings oe gma Burton Harrison 
Looking Toward a Wife......... Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


At Mother’s Knee 


The Mother's Holy Ministry with Her Children in 
the Home. By Rev. J. M. P. Otts,D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

“A pious thought, beautifully embodied.” — Observer. 


The Church and the 
Kingdom 


By Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
top, 50 cents. 
“Incisive, discreet and inspiring utterances, dealing 
largely with the social relations of the gospel.”—Con 
gregationalist. 


12mo, cloth, gilt 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 and 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO; 140 and 142 Yonge St. 


Timely J AP AN Books 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. 

J.L., ATKINSON, Price, $1.25. 

A sketch, taken from original sources, of the life and 
work of the Buddha wtom the Japanese worship. It 
is both accurate and interesting. Written for young 
people but will be read by all with profit. 


By Rev. WILLIAM ELLIOT 





By Rev. 


Honda the Samurai. 
GRIFFIS, D.D. $1.50. 
A book on Japan by the sistingniehes & author of “ The 

Mikad’s Empire.” “ Ho a detailed and inter- 
esting description of the Japanese, given in connection 
with the life and deeds of certain historical characters 
who figure in the book under fictitious names. Home 
life is most entertainingly pictured. The illustrations 
are all by Japanese artists. 


Story of a Heathen. By H. L. READE. 60 cents. 
In a comparatively few words, and with a simple and 
direct style, the writer has told of the growth, log 
version, and wide influence of a Japa: ese boy who is 
now living and occupying a high official position in 
Japan. 
One Little Maid. 
$1.50. 
This book tells how America and an American board- 
ing-school looxed to a missionary’s daughter and her 
companion Narika, a Japanese girl. 


By ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


NEW. 


Walker’s 
Comprehensive 
Concordance. 


BASED ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION, 


A PERFECT TEXT FINDER. 


A concordance, pure and simple. 

One alphabet for all words. 

Rigidly alphabetical in arrangement. 

References in strict Biblical order. 

Proper names accented. 

By ingenious variation of type great clear- 
ness and facility in examination are secured. 

50,000 more references than Cruden’s, impor- 
tant words substituted for unessential ones. 

Compact and of a size handy for use. 





Well printed, on good paper; strongly bound 
Sold at a low price. 


980 pp.. Cloth, $2.00; Half Leather, $3.00. 


| Published by the 
| Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Life and Letters. By Samure. T. PIcKarp. 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 
A work which all admirers of the poet and all lovers 
of the man will welcome with peculiar gratitude. 


George William Curtis. 
An appreciative and admirable account of 
this knightly man and great citizen. By 
Epwarp Cary,in American Men of Letters 
Series. Witha Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 
A very bright and engaging novel of New 
York life, though not a society novel. By 
ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, author of ‘ The Story 
of Margaret Kent,’’ ‘‘ Ciphers,’ etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


A Century of Charades. 
By WitiiaM Betitamy. A hundred original 
charades, very ingenious in conception, are 
worked out with remarkable skill, and are 
a of them—genuinely poetical. 18mo, 
100 


When Molly Was Six. 
A delightful story, simple, natural, engag- 
ing, and of charming literary qualitv. By 
Eviza OrRNE WHITE, author of ‘ Winter- 
borough.” Lllustrated by KATHARINE Py Le. 
va exquisite Holiday book. Square 16mo, 
1 00. 


Fagots for the Fireside. 
One hundred and fifty games. By Lucearia 
P. Hate. New and enlarged edition of a 
-capital book including in the new matter 
instructions for Golf. 12mo, $1.25 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





ET before young 

people a high aim 
and purpose in life and 
you develop a health- 
ful ambition to meet 
and overcome the ob- 
stacles with which 
‘they have to coartend. 

Mrs. SARAH K. BOoL- 
TON’S “Famous” Kooks 
have probably done as 
much in this direction as 
any series now before 
the public. Her latest 
volume, 


Famous Leaders Among Men, 


just published, is winning hign commendation from 
the press, avd is in every way « most desirable book 
for Young People. 


Fully Illustrated with Portraits, 81.50. 









Mks. BoLron’s OTHER BOOKS ARB: 





Poor toys Who Became Famous............ $).0 
Girls Who Became Famous 
| Famous Men of Science.......... 
| Famous American Authors..... 
| Famous American Statesmen.. 
| Famous English Authors 
| Famous European Artists........................ 1.50 
Famous English Statesmen 
| Famous Types of Womanhood... 
| Famous Voyagers and Explorers.. 
| Stories from Life.............cceceeees 
| For sale by all Booksellers. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & eit New York and Boston. 








TWO OF THE 


Best War Stories for Boys 


EVER WRITTEN. 


| 
| 
| 


JED. A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of 
*°@1-65.”" 
By WARREN LEE Goss, 12mo. Illustrated, $1.50 


TOM omg or Western Boys in Grant 
and Sherman’s Army. 
| By the author of “Jed.” 12mo,. Fully Illustrated. §1.°". 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
tT. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 








oll. 


CHRI RISTMAS BI BELLS. 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 


PRINCE OF PEACE, 3 excel. = 


M U S) | C lent Christmas Services for the 8. S.> g 
with Resp. Rdgs. Rect’s and Carols. Llit’d. Title pps. 
Pr. 5c ea. $4.00 per 100. Spec. eps. of the 3 for 10¢ in stps = 
CANTATAS: THE PROPHET OF NAZA-~ 
RETH. (sacred) for the Choir and 8 §. SANTA” 
CLAUS JR. (piano or full orches. acemp)for young = 
people SANTA CLAUS VISION for juveniles. 2 5 
3 excellent cantatas, price 30c ea. 83.25 per doz. post pd. - 
¥ Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison St Chicago, | il: = 








School Entertainment! 
my Ai Our book for 
thgex = lains, Send for it ang] 
. Myers, 85 John S8t., N.Y. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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a! SAL 2 rs a8 7 FOR CHURCHES. 
Moe fe) | fF narhs. am, ates, Doma, as 3 


ali, best — supplied to churches at the lowest 
, possible price. The success of the day. 


THE (i 
estminster Series aie «| | POR PRaveR.meeuinas 


wz 4 Laudes Domini for the Prayer- 
1895 of Lesson Helps and Ok) § Meeting, containing the very best 


@ hymns and tunes for the purpose — beau- 


| 
Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. Illustrated Papers. ao eee gama 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. $ 
» Laudes Domini for the Sun- ¢ 
) day-School. Recommended by Bish- 
} op Vincent, Rev. Dr. Rainsford, Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Rev. Dr. Schauffler — a/l 


il il el td 


Enlarged and Improved. The Best and the Cheapest. 
Sample copies free. 


The Westminster Teacher 


, denominations uniting on it. ‘‘A perfect 3 
The best of its class » book.” 50 per cent. more matter than @ 
) others. Cloth, 35 cents in quantities. ( 


CIRCULATION 80,000 COPIES MONTHLY ‘ ‘ 
Sentar Books for Responsive Reading. 
The Westminster Quarterlies} tntermesiate Write for particulars and samples. Best 


books, lowest prices, two millions sold. 

















Z 
- 
A Graded Series Junior ; : 
2 é THE CENTURY CO. ; 
COMBINED CIRCULATION 525,000 poset 2 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. g 
The Westminster Lesson Leaves Yan sees coe eveveve: 
tints —_—_—__———_— 
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The Westminster Junior Lessons 
COMBINED WEEKLY ISSUE 425,000 COPIES (.f/# ~ 






‘ 4 A Fifty-Two-Week Feast ! 
The Westminster Lesson Card ye |) 
For Young Children ( Mf, HARPER’S 
CIRCULATION 130,000 QUARTERLY SETS ty 


/_ ew 


of 
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bath with spaces for written answers 


(Forward 


The Sabbath-School Visitor 
Illustrated Papers | The <sbbath-Scho 


LThe Sunbeam 
COMBINED ISSUE 690,000 COPIES 


Requests for samples should be addressed to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 


Or to any of the Depositories or Book- 1334 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 
sellers representing the Board. - 
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The Westminster Question Leaf (any) 


A new Help containing questions for each Sab- y) 
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The Sasie $e School Times 


A series of articles on the recent 
wonderful discoveries in Bible lands, 


Recent throwing light on the Bible story, 
will appear in The Sunday School 
Times during 1895. 


Discoveries Prof. Sayce will write of Egypt ; 


Dr. Bliss, of Palestine; Prof. Hil- 
in Bible precht, of Babylonia ; Prof. Hom- 
mel, of Arabia; Dr. Ward, of the 
Hittites; Prof. Mahaffy, of Greek 


Lands manuscripts ; Prof. McCurdy, of 


the whole field. No such series is 
available elsewhere, in any form. 


The best writers on the International lessons contribute regularly to each 
week’s issue of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs.. At the lowest club rate the 
paper costs less than one cent a week. 

Subscription Rates.—50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 
address. $1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses. One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. To 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free.- 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


SEVEN SPLENDID SERIALS 


Some Run 15 to 20 Weeks +) 
SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGFS. By Kirk Munroe @ie 
® THE RED BOOK By Fllen Douglas Deland 9 


3 ALLOAT WITH THE FLAG By W. J. Henderson fae 

ges THE 'SCUTNEY MAIL. By Sophie Swett 3B 

2 CORPORAL FRED By Capt. Charles King Sag 

J FALES’S OSHIA By Eva Wilder McGlasson ‘ 

@r@ ON AN ARIZONA TRAIL, By Capt. C. A. Curtis gay 
» EARLY DAYS OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 

RB THE NAVY - ADMIRAL. GHERARD! @ 

@ THE ARMY. - . GENERAL MILES @¥ 

Sa THE AUTHOR . LEW. WALLACE 9 

> THE MUSICIAN . THEODORE THOMAS 2% 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ARTICLES 

‘gm Send for Sample and Illus. 16-page Prospectus, Free 


Published by Harper & Brothers, N. " 








Educational. 


- TEACHERS WANTED. 


For all grades. Apply to Teachers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, 36 Bromfield St., toys Send for Manual. 
. SPAULDING, p Manger. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 

ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 

five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

skating. Classical and general course of study; 

also, pre posntesy and optional. Year commences 

aa t. 12, Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN Princi- 
sredford, Ass 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advantages for home and outdoor 
life. Laboratories. 22 boys. F.B. KNAPP, 8. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory oi Music. 


(The Reams y Conservatory of America.) 
Founded d by Dr i. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for rospectus, xiving fail information. 
"Fi: nK W. Hatz, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 


VGEVOVGR CLSC 2@r C2020 
$ CHAUTAUQUA @ 


READING CIRCLE. 

C A definite course in English History 
i‘ and Literature, Modern Art, Geology, and 
Europe in the XIX. Century 
Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
~ Take upa systematic course for the com- 
Cc ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 

’ plan, Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878, 
John H. Vincent, Dept. 50, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Nov. 18-24. Some Applications of 
the Golden Rule. Luke 6; 27-38. 

Only when we come to apply the Golden 
Rule do we fully realize how golden it is, how 
far above the noblest precepts of all the 
heathen religions. The nearest approach to 
Christ’s law,in other sacred writings is the 
injunction to refrain from doing to others 
what you would not have them do to you. 
But Jesus states it positively and thereby 
opens up an entirely new and ever expanding 
region of service. His precept does not mean 
self-suicide, but with exquisite regard for the 
obligations and claims of one’s own life He 
makes the standard of our action toward 
others the concern we have for our own lives. 
Even if we do not undertake to love our 
neighbors better than ourselves, we have 
marked out a great task if we make up our 
mind to love them as ourselves. It will take 
a lifetime to learn to do it thoroughly. No 
one could propose for himself a nobler life 
purpose than just to attempt to apply the 
Golden Rule. 

For think what it means. It doesn’t have 
to do with something off in Africa or with 
sume heroic service next year. It relates to 
every day and every hour of our lives, and 
the sphere of operations is close at hand. 
Supposing we begin with the home or the 
schoolroom or the store. At precisely what 
are we aiming? To put ourselves in the place 
of every person with whom we have relations 
and whom it is within our power to serve in 
one way or another. If we were in their 
shoes what should we consider essential to 
our best life? When we begin to study others 
sympathetically from this point of view we 
see what a tremendous obligation it puts upon 
us. Politeness that is only skin-deep, the 
tussing of a copper to a beggar, the service 
that looks to what it may receive again—how 
the man whose charitable spirit goes no 
further than this shrivels beside this great 
rule of Jesus. 

But it is said that the Golden Rule is not 
practicable amid modern conditions. Somuch 
the worse, then, for these same modern condi- 
tions. Jesus Christ, we believe, gave His rule 
for all time. Someday we shall see it realized 
in all the departments of human life. We can 
bring that day nearer by seeking to apply it 
in the little world in which each of us lives. 
When the Golden Rule is exemplified in indi- 
vidual lives society will be reorganized and 
redeemed, 

Parallel verses: Gen. 4: 9; 1 Sam. 18: 1; 
Matt. 7: 1, 12; 25:40; Luke 10: 36; Rom. 14: 
10; 1 Cor. 8:13; 1 John 3; 16. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOY. 2. 


Mrs. A. A, Lincoln, the leader, emphasized 
the thought of working with God in distinc- 
tion from working for God, illustrating the 
difference by the case of a servant or maid 
who works for her mistress and that of a wife 
who works with her husband. It is because 
so many have tried to work for God instead 
of with God that so little has been accom- 
plished. 

The approaching meeting in Montclair was 
spoken of and the hope expressed that all 
would pray for it. Miss Borden gave expres- 
sion to some causes for anxiety in the condi- 
tion of things in th- East, alluding to the 
conflict of elements, the death of the ezar and 
the disturbed state of politics. 

Miss Child had been impressed by a fresh 
illustration of the Spirit’s working with all 
sorts and conditions of men in the story of 
two Bible women, given in a letter by Miss 
Hance, which she read. Fervent prayer was 
offered for an associate for Miss Hance, in re- 
sponse to an urgent appeal in the letter. A 
letter was read from Miss Laura C? Smith, 
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who has recently gone to Africa, giving happy 
impressions of Inanda Seminary received 
during a sojourn there. Miss Bessie Noyes of 
Madura, India, gave a glimpse of the work 
going on in the girls’ school and some of its 
discouragements. She spoke of the heavy 
burdens resting upon her associates now left 
on the ground. Miss Judson of Japan was 
remembered in prayer, her name being on the 
calendar for the day. 

Miss Child spoke of the wonderful spirit 
prevailing among our branches and read a 
note just received, which reported that the 
thank offering made in the meeting of the 
Essex South Branch the day before was $128, 
and that without any previous appeal. Miss 
Kyle asked prayer for the meetings she ex- 
pected to address in Northern New York after 
the Montclair meeting. 


OHRISTIAN WORKERS AT ROOHESTER. 


Great interest attached to this gathering as 
being the first of the proposed district con- 
ventions to be held by the International 
Christian Workers’ Association. It was in 
all essential particulars a success, It was 
difficult at first to get the attention of the 
city, owing to the fact that the State Baptist 
Association was in session there at the same 
time and also to the fierce political conflict 
which is waging in that part of the State; 
but by Friday night the people began to real- 
ize that a breeze from the heavenly hills had 
struck them, and on Monday morning the 
papers confessed that the Christian Workers 
had taken the city by storm. 

The program was a strong one, fully as good 
as that of the last annual convention, and the 
great auditorium of the Central Presbyterian 
Church was many times packed to its very 
doors. The pastors gave it a hearty support, 
while Dr. H. H. Stebbins, with his splendid 
corps of trained workers, was untiring in his 
efforts. 

The results cannot be tabulated, but many 
pastors testified to the great benefit received 
by their churches from the Sunday services, 
and some declared that a revival spirit al- 
ready prevailed. Rochester is remarkable for 
its large Sunday school classes of young men 
and young women, and in one class of 110 
fifty-five young women decided for Christ. 
In many of the meetings conversions oc- 
curred, as well as in the numerous open air 
meetings. 

One of the leading pastors testified that 
never had Jesus Christ been made so real to 
him as while listening day after day to the 
thrilling stories of these consecrated workers 
as they described the way in which the Lord 
had led them. That a great spiritual hunger 
was awakened was manifest from the many 
personal requests which came to the workers 
for private interviews and prayer. Cultured 
people invited into their homes plain and 
obscure working men in order, as they said, 
that they might be taught of them the secret 
of spiritual peace and power. 

One result will be the opening of a home 
for fallen women, through the interest awak- 
ened by Mrs. E. R. Whittemore’s addresses. 
A parlor meeting, which had been arranged 
for her to meet with the ladies, was com- 
pelled to adjourn to the Sunday school room, 
and again to the great auditorium, which was 
soon filled with fully 2,000 ladies who listened 
spellbound for an hour. Many new lines of 
work were brought out, and it was a revela- 
tion to many to learn how many dark places 
are being lighted up with the beacon light of 
the gospel through individual effort. 

The next district convention will be held in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 22-28, to be followed by 
one in Portland, Me., Dec. 13-19. There isa 
great demand for these district conventions, 
calls coming from several large cities all the 
way from Maine to Texas, and even from 
California. That they are a grand prepara- 
tion for an evangelistic campaign the pastors 

are quick to recognize. H. W. P. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Some statements of heroic work on the part 
of strong and weak churches are in the letter 
from St. Louis this week. The city willsurely 
be well supplied with new edifices. 

That ‘church of the Pilgrim faith” in 
Arizona, which has a total membership of not 
more than fifteen, is planted in a field of such 
a character as to offer abundant opportunities 
for foreign work on the home field. 

The blight of the hard times has fallen 
heavily on many churches in the West. 
Brighter prospects even now have come too 
late for some of them. Of the four churches 
in Wichita, two have been prostrated after a 
hard struggle—an especially pitiful circum- 
stance considering their past spiritual ac- 
tivity. 

This is the season of revival work and from 
all parts of the country, particularly in the 
Interior, special efforts are resulting in large 
returns, significant of aggressive labor at the 
outset and indicative, perhaps, of large 
growth during the winter. The fields are 
white for the reaping; the sooner the harvest 
is gathered the better. 

In Texas, our largest State, there are only 
eighteen churches, about half as many as in 
Rhode Island, the smallest State. <A corre- 
spondent writes, however, of the opportunity 
in the former State as an “‘ open door,” through 
which within a month a train load of immi- 
grants, filling eleven cars, has entered, to 
settle in one spot near the Gulf. It is refresh. 
ing to read, also, that these immigrants are of 
a desirable class, going there from Northern 
States. 

A church need not be “institutional” in 
order to broaden its work for the greater ben- 
efit of its members. If work cannot be laid 
out in smaller churches as extensively as iv 
that church in Somerville which conducts 
two institutes for young men and women, the 
first step, an institute of a single class for 
the study of current events, can surely be 
organized and will supply a great want in 
the young citizen of today. 


GOSPEL TENT WORK IN WISCONSIN. 

The gospel tent as an evangelizing agency 
is coming into more general prominence and 
is proving itself peculiarly adapted to its pur- 
pose, as shown in the recent campaign of Mr. 
Moody in the Wyoming coal fields. He gath- 
ered great crowds during the heated season, 
when continued services in halls and churches 
are well-nigh impossible. The Wisconsin 
H. M. S., which has just closed one of its 
most successful and fruitful campaigns, has 
for some years used the tent. 

The first tent meeting was held on the 
banks of Jordan Lake, in September, 1888, at 
a favorable time and place. The region was 
the center of one of the most needy missionary 
fields in the State, and was surrounded by an 
unusually large number of dead and dying 
churches of different denominations. A move- 
ment had been made the previous season 
to reach these churches and the fire had 
already been kindled. Rev. R. L. Cheney had 
come on the ground as general missionary, 
G. C. Weiss, now of Watertown, had entered 
upon his first pastorate in Big Springs, and 
neighboring pastors in the Lemonweir Con- 
vention assisted in the meetings. 

Meetings were held three times daily for 
ten days. The country for miles around was 
moved and large accessions to neighboring 
churches resulted. Churches dead for years 
were brought to life, and not afew which at 
the beginning of the summer could hardly be 
persuaded to undertake the support of one 
stude:t preacher were so strengthened and 
quickened that ever since, with short inter- 
missions, they have sustained two pastors. 

So manifest are the advantages of tent work 
for weak fields that the next season a tent 
was purchased for use in the Lemonweir Con- 
vention and for three summers was used con- 
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tinually. Many a home in Adams and adjoin- 
ing counties are now Christian because of the 
visit of the gospel tent workers, and in the 
wake of the tent force new churches sprang up 
in Endeavor, Hillsboro and Pleasant Valley. 
In Endeavor, a place fourteen miles north of 
Portage City, a church of sixty members was 
organized, all but eleven uniting on confes- 
sion. The council met in the tent and it was 
the meeting place for the church as long as 
the weather permitted, and later it furnished 
shelter to the carpenters while they framed 
the timbers for a new building. Quite a good- 
sized village, under the name of Endeavor, 
has sprung up around the church. 

In all this region—seventy-five miles in 
diameter and peopled by a large American 
population, including the best foreign blood 
of the English, Scotch, Welsh and Protestant 
Irish—a common country school was the high- 
«st means for providing instruction. The 
great need and large open door were upon 
the hearts of Rev. and Mrs. E. A. Child and 
Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Cheney as a burden 
which they held up to the Lord. Being col- 
lege trained they began to invite the bright 
young people into classes for instruction in 
the church. Just at this time a tract of 320 
acres, embracing a half-mile lake front in the 
town, came into the market. Mrs. Child, day 
after day, went up into the woods and asked 
of Him to whom the hills belong for “ this 
hill.’”’, The Lord heard her prayers and today 
Endeavor Academy has property worth $16,- 
000, nearly half of which is of brick made on 
the land. The attendance is nearly 100 stu- 
dents this year, with the promise of enlarged 
usefulness in the near future. 

When Missionary Cheney was transferred 
to the southern part of the State another 
tent was secured, which has also been in 
continuous service with like results. Re- 
cently a male quartet of trained voices has 
added greatly to the attractiveness and effi- 
ciency of the tent force. The quartet, or- 
ganized to accompany Evangelist Buswell 
through the summer, proved so valuable an 
ally that with some changes it has continued 
through the year. What was well adapted 
to smaller and weaker churches was found to 
be suited to quicken interest in the larger 
and stronger churches also. Hall and meet- 
ing house both proved too small to accommo- 
date the many who thronged the meetings. 

During the season that is just closing Evan- 
gelist C. W. Merrill of Minneapolis was called, 
in addition to Evangelist Buswell; the old 
Lemonweir tent was pitched again and the 
two tents have been in use all the season. 
Twenty-eight places in all have been visited, 
eight of them home missionary fields, and 
1,800 cards have been signed. 

In spite of the large force and the great ex- 
pense the work has been almost entirely self- 
supportipg, owing chiefly to the efficient serv- 
ices of the quartet, which has increased the 
attendance and consequently the number of 
givers. The singers are busy, while the evan- 
gelists are taking a little needed rest, in help- 
ing to make up deficiencies for the missionary 
society by occasional concerts and Sunday 
evening song services. In these ways and by 
collections at the meetings nearly $4,000 have 
been raised this year to support the work. 
Evangelists Merrill and Cheney, with their 
large experience and successful methods, will 
continue the work, with the help of the quar- 
tet, through the year. Much of the past suc- 
cess of the work is due to the ability, tact and 
devotion of Rev. R. L. Cheney. 

One of the many remarkable transforma- 
tions which this work is making in the newer 
towns and communities of the State is illus- 
trated in Elroy, where so large a number of 
meb were reached that they formed a Y. M. 
C.A. A building has been secured and a paid 
Secretary sustained. Of all that the churches 
in Wisconsin have.done directly or indirectly 
the past year few results have been more 
promising for the future than these. To hear 
from the lips of Lundreds of hard-working 
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men testimony for Christ in places where 
these evangelists are almost the first of God’s 
messengers is suggestive of the way in which 
the gospel was received by simple, sincere 
hearts in the first century. Fe Ae Be 


A WESTERN PASTOR IN THE EAST. 

Rev. Edward M. Noyes, whose likeness ap- 
pears on this page, was called last summer 
from the Pilgrim Church, Duluth, Minn., to 
the First Church, Newton Center, Mass., and 
was installed as pastor last week, Oct. 31. He 
is a native of New England and was born in 
New Haven, Ct., his father being of Puritan 
descent and his mother of the Scotch Cove- 
nanter. After a regular and a postgraduate 
course in Yale College. he entered Yale Semi- 
nary, from which he graduated in 1883. Dur- 
ing his seminary course and later he did more 
or less teaching and tutoring and subse- 
quently taught six months in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 





Mr. Noyes’s first and only pastorate, pre- 
vious to the present, was in Duluth for eleven 
years, during which time his church grew 
from a weak organization of forty members, 
formerly dependent upon missionary aid, to a 
vigorous organization of over 400 members, 
largely composed of active young business 
men. During the pastorate a stone edifice 
was erected, burned and replaced. © 

The installing council was large, including 
delegates from every church in Suffolk West 
Conference. Mr. Noyes read a brief paper, 
which seemed to cover all points in a satisfac- 
tory manner, since no questions were asked. 
The sermon, by Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., was 
one of great power. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting was held in Paris, Oct. 
23,24. The sermon was preached by the retir- 
ing moderator, Rev. C.I. Scofield. Rev. J. H. 
Dobbs was elected moderator. The churches 
of the association were all represented, with 
but one exception, and from the opening ser- 
mon to the close of the session the meeting 
was one of deep spirituality. The subjects of 
papers and addresses were: Jacob at Peniel, 
The True Missionary Spirit, The Excellence 
of Faith, The Holy Spirit and the Christian 
Life, The Relation of the Pastor to Organiza- 
tions Within the Church, and The Second 
Coming of Christ—Personal and Premillen- 
nial. 

Owing to the great territory covered, the 
Texas churches are widely separated, and 
annual meetings are greatly appreciated as 
opportunities of true fellowship. Numerous 
calls are received to enter and occupy new 
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fields, but the condition of the home mission- 
ary treasury forbids enlargement of the work, 
and all that can be done is to toil on and pray 
for the churches to send forth laborers into 
the vineyard. May the Lord hasten the day 
when this great open door may be entered 
and the field occupied more fully. J. H. D. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

The meetings of St. Louis Association grow 
in interest every year. Ten years ago it was 
thought almost useless to attempt a meeting, 
so few ministers attended ; now, wherever the 
association is held, the room is quite sure to 
be full all day. The Olive Branch Church 
has recently entertained the gathering under 
arrangements which made it convenient for 
all present to stay to the end of the session. 
The church edifice has just been built over, at 
an expense of $4,000, partly supplied by a loan 
on the property. A new front with a tower 
supplies social and class rooms and covers 
the unsightly building which was once char- 
acterized as a “theological barn.’’ The in- 
terior has been painted, papered and furnished 
with new windows and electric lights, making 
it one of the most attractive audience-rooms 
in the city. Rev. E. H. Libby, the pastor, has 
succeeded in the face of obstacles that seemed 
insuperable, and the results are already seen 
in largely increased attendance at all the 
services and additions to the membership. 

The association meeting was full of inspira- 
tion. Among tbe topics were: For What Does 
Congregationalism Stand? Education in Min- 
istry and Laity, Revival Spirit, Financial De- 
pression and the Churches, Work of the City 
Missionary Society, The Sabbath School, The 
Bible for Men. The women’s hour is always 
one of the best, and this was no exception. 
The papers were most interesting, and Mrs. 
Michael Burnham gave a few words of greet- 
ing from the East. 

The Congregational Club held its forty- 
eighth regular meeting, Oct. 22, with good 
attendance. The topic, English Churches, 
was so arranged as to present both the Es- 
tablished and Nonconformist Churches, the 
former being treated by Rev. J. H. George, 
D.D., and the latter by Rev. G. E. Martin, 
D.D. The addresses were of unusual inter- 
est, Dr. George being well acquainted with 
English life and Dr. Martin having spent the 
last summer in England, making a special 
study of the churches, 

For the eighth year Congregational Life has 
begun its work for the ensuing year with un- 
abated interest, giving notices of all the Con- 
gregational churches in and about the city 
each Sunday, and forming a means of com- 
munication and a bond of union betweeu them. 
The paper has been carefully directed to the 
object for which it was started. It contains 
no advertising matter, and is distributed free 
of charge at the close of the church services. 
It is managed by an editorial board, appointed 
by the Ministers’ Meeting, one new editor 
being elected every four months, and is paid 
for by the churches at the actual cost of 
printing and distributing. 

The new Hyde Park Church has its roof in 
position, and the Swedish Church is being 
plastered, while the foundation is laid for the 
Church of the Covenant. The Aubert Place 
Church voted to begin building when the 
subscriptions reached $10,000. That point is 
now reached except the last thousand, while 
the architect is completing the plans. This 
is the sixth Congregational church building 
actually in process of erection at the same 
time in the city during this year of depression. 
One result of the hard times is the lowering 
of contracts, and consequently much mosey 
has been saved. While no new enterprises 
are being started just now, valuable work is 
being done in strengthening those already on 
foot. 

The problem of how to make the diminished 
appropriations from the C. H. M.S. go around 
among the hungry and weary churches is 
being much lightened. Thechurch in De Soto 
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and that in Cameron have declared for com- 
plete self-support. It is a great thing for a 
missionary church to take this action; it 
means more self-respect, broader work, more 
sympathy for others, and less of the self-cen- 
tered spirit than of necessity comes to the 
church that is dependent. 

One church in a small town in Missouri de- 
serves special mention because its action is 
rare. Like many others it is slowly dying be- 
cause of removals, deaths, and no immigra- 
tion that can be reached by its members. 
Most churches under these circumstances lean 
hard on the missionary society, and are ur- 
gent for continually increasing help. This 
church, knowing its condition and probable 
future, refuses to waste missionary funds, and 
has undertaken to continue its Sunday school 
and prayer meetings without a pastor. It is 
doing it well, and a few weeks ago when 
Superintendent Wray visited there and pre- 
sented the cause of other churches it made a 
contribution of considerably more than a dol- 
lara member. Dr. Michael Burnham is tak- 
ing a strong hold upon his new field, his 
congregations are large and interest in every 
department is on the increase. New families 
are entering the church and the outlook for 
spiritual work this winter is good. The mem- 
bership is now 829. Two more of the St. 
Louis churches, First and Compton Hill, have 
passed the 400 mark, and both are likely to in- 
crease more rapidly in the future than in the 
past. Rev. R. M. Sargent has come to St. 
Louis, near the scene of his many years of 
labor in southern Illinois, to make his home 
with his son, Dr. C. 8S. Sargent. G. C. A. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hartford. 

The Carew Lecturer for the year is Rev. C. C. Hall, 
D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He will deliver six lectures on 
Qualifications for Ministerial Power.—The mem- 
bers of the seminary have free access to all the lec- 
tures in the Hartford School of Sociology, of which 
President Hartranft is the head. This school offers 
unique advantages for studying the social problems 
which are at present engaging so much attention 
on the part of the church. ; 

The first number of Vol. V. of the Hartford Sem- 
inary Record, issued bi-monthly under the auspices 
of the faculty, has just been issued. To each of the 
subsequent numbers this year one of the professors 
will contribute an article on a topic connected with 
his special line of work. The department of book 
reviews has been changed and enlarged and quite 
extended reviews of the most important works that 
come within its scope will be given, together with 
book notices.—— With a resident faculty of twelve 
men, nine additional instructors and lecturers and 
a unified and enthusiastic body of students, the 
prospect for the year is bright. 


Yale. 


Rev. R. A. Hume gave an impressive farewell ad- 
dress, Oct. 29, on the eve of his return to India.—— 
Messrs. C. E. Ewing, W. M. Zumbro and G. D. 
Wilder, who completed their studies last year, are 
already on the mission field, the former two in the 
North China Mission and the latter in Madura.— 
Mr. Orishatukeh Faduma is also under appoint- 
ment by the American Board, but has not yet sailed 
for Africa.—Systematic contributions to the A. B. 
C, F. M. will be made this year toward the partial 
or entire support of a graduate of the school who 
is engaged in foreign work.—Two delegates at- 
tended the convention of the Inter-Seminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance in Springfield, O. 

The seminary glee club will have the benefit this 
season of the instruction of Prof. J.C. Griggs of 
the Metropolitan College of Music, New York.— 
An unusually large proportion of the seniors preach 
without manuscript in the class exercises. 

LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mass.—The Berkshire South Conference was well 
attended in Housatonic, Oct. 30. It was voted to 
recommend the support of the ministerial bureau 
presented at the last State meeting. This conference 
has favored the movement from the first. Even 
last year it responded almost unanimously to its 
support. The day was eminently a Congregational 
field day. Subjects of addresses and papers were: 
TheA.E.S.andtheC.S.S.and P.S.; Congregational- 
ism—Its Essential Principles and Scripture Author- 
ity, Its Achievements and Adaptations to Christian 
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Life and Enterprise; Lessons from the History of 
Berkshire Congregationalism; and Present Condi- 
tions and Prospects of Our Denomination. 


The Taunton and Vicinity Conference was held, 
Oct. 30,in North Dighton. A paper was read by Rev. 
E. L. House on The Employment of Evangelists. 
The sermon by Rev. 8. V. Cole struck the keynote 
for a discussion of the question, How Far Is It True 
that the Church of Today Is Fulfilling Its Mission? 
Rev. G. A. Hood presented the cause of the C. C. 
B.S8., and action was taken for the employment of 
a missionary to work among the smaller towns of 
Bristol County. The meeting was a live one and the 
attendance large. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Worcester South 
Conference was held in Uxbridge, Oct. 31. The 
topics were: Dangers of Worldliness among Chris- 
tians; As to Things Wrong, Things Questionable 
and Engrossment in Things Innocent; The C.8. 8. 
and P. S.; and the American Board. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. S. A. Harlow. 

Ct.—The Hartford Conference held its semi-an- 
nual meeting, Oct. 31, in Hartford. The exercises 
were of an interesting character. The subjects 
were: Our Opportunity, Sociology and the Minis- 
ter, and The Andover House of Boston, 


ILL.—The Rockford Association met in Pecatonica, 
Oct. 23, 24. The subjects were: The Sermon—Its 
Aim, The Christian Citizen, The Minister’s Working 
Creed, The Golden Rule in Business, How to Con- 
duct the Prayer Meeting, The Church and Popular 
Amusements, Home and Foreign Missions, Lay Ac- 
tivity in Church Work, Sunday School Missionary 
Work, and The Need of an Educational Awakening. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. W. W. Leete. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

N. ¥.—The autumnal meeting of the club of Central 
New York was held in Syracuse, Oct. 29. President 
W.G. Frost of Berea College gave a fresh and elo- 
quent address on Abraham Lincoln. The fact that 
Kentucky was Lincoln’s native State, for the people 
of which Berea College is working, gave special in- 
terest to the subject. 

MINN.—The opening fall meeting of the Minne- 
sota Club was held in Minneapolis, Oct. 29. The 
address was given by Rev. Dr. J. H. DeForest on 
Missionary Work in Japan. In accordance with a 
desire to facilitate the meeting of the members of 
this club who live in the southern part of the State, 
a division in the club has followed and a new organ- 
ization formed, the first meeting of which is re- 
ported below. 

The Southern Minnesota Club was organized in 
Faribault, Oct. 29, with a good membership and 
much enthusiasm. Representatives of churches in 
six neighboring towns participated. Addresses 
were given on the origin, history, scope, purpose 
and worth of Congregational clubs. Prof. J. J. 
Dow was chosen president and Rev. G. S. Ricker 
secretary. Meetings will be held quarterly. The 
Faribault church, with which the movement was 
inaugurated, is one of the oldest in Minnesota, and 
the first to come to self-support. The city has 
grown rapidly of late, and with its progress the 
church has awakened to its greater opportunities. 

ORE.—The Oregon Club met in Forest Grove, Oct. 
22. The subject was The Ultimate Church, on 
which addresses were given by Dr. J. W. Cowan 
and Rey. A. H. Smith. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

BosTon.—A fine stereopticon lecture on the Pas- 
sion Play of Oberammergau, by Rey. J. J. Lewis, 
last Monday at the Ministers’ Meeting, delighted 
an appreciative audience of ministers and their 
wives, which filled Pilgrim Hall to overflowing. 


In spite of the severe storm there was nearly the 
usual large attendance at the Congregational Sun- 
day School Superintendents’ Union in Berkeley 
Temple last Monday evening. President Shum- 
way moved forward the business promptly, several 
interesting reports of committees being presented. 
Then the union listened to several brief papers on 
Sunday school accessories. The subject of the 
library was discussed by E. L. Barnard, the black- 
board by C. H.S. Foster, school furniture by A. D. 
Dimick, and lesson pictures, maps, etc., by H. I. 
Smith. The last half-hour was occupied by B. F. 
Jacobs of Chicago, who made a stirring address, 
showing the influence of one religious denomina- 
tion on another in stimulating to successful Sun- 
day school work. 

SOMERVILLE.—Prospect Hill. The Institute pros- 
pectus announces the work for the fall and winter 
to be carried on every week day night except Friday. 
Courses in physical culture, current events, Ger- 
man and French will be conducted. 
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WEST SOMERVILLE.—Day Street. The members 
and friends of this church, Rev. Peter MacQueen, 
have just raised over $1,000 for a debt which has 
hampered the society. The requisite amount was 
secured in a few minutes during the morning serv- 
ices, Oct. 28, after a brief statement from Mr. C. P. 
Dyer, treasurer, and appeals from the pastor and 
others. With steadily increasing congregations 
and harmonious co-operation the prospects of the 
church are encouraging. 

DoRcCHESTER.— Pilgrim. Rev. W. H. Allbright 
will preach three sermons on Sunday evenings in 
November on Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Marcella, dis- 
cussing the chief questions, the characters, and the 
author of the book. 

EAst BRIDGEWATER.—Union. The latest man- 
ual, which appears as a little bound volume of fifty 
pages, is a comprehensive statement of the present 
and past standing of the church. It contains a his- 
torical sketch since the organization of the church 
in 1826, and a complete list of the names of the 
pastors and officers. In the descriptive catalogue 
of members, a new feature is introduced by which 
the exact relation of members who are connected 
in any way by families may be easily ascertained 
by use of the numbers annexed to each name. The 
total membership is 113. The pastor is Rev. F.H. 
Palmer. 

EASTon.—The quickened religious interest mani- 
festing itself in various ways is due in part to the 
meetings held by Rev. J. P. Bixby, assisted by stu- 
dents from the Revere Lay College and by George 
H. Shaw, the well-known layman. For the last two 
Sundays this delegation of visitors has re-enforced 
the pastor, Rev. A. H. Fuller, extra services being 
held supplemented by house to house visitation and 
personal appeals. As many as thirty persons have 
signified a desire to become Christians and the pas- 
tor speaks with much appreciation of the visiting 
brethren and their wise and valuable assistance. 
Other churches in this section of the State are 
calling upon the Revere College for similar service. 


LOWELL.—John Street. The recent religious in- 
terest seems to have been confined to the young 
men, seven of whom united with the church last 
Sunday, making the service one of peculiar power 
and blessing. —— First. Rev. G. F. Kenngott’s two 
illustrated lectures upon Westminster Abbey, which 
he visited last summer, have been favorably re- 
ceived, the attendance last Sunday evening being 
1,100. 

WHITMAN.—Last week was celebrated as Church 
Week, special services being held every evening but 
Saturday. Among the features of the plan were a 
missionary rally, a reception by the pastor, Rev. 
F. 8. Hunnewell, to all the members of the congre- 
gation, a united consecration service of the church 
and Endeavor Society, and public week day preach- 
ing services. Addresses were given by Rev. Messrs. 
R. B. Tobey and 8. B. Dunn of Boston and others. 


FALL RIvER.—Central. Hon. Frederick Douglass 
spoke to a crowded house last Sunday evening. He 
was accompanied by four jubilee singers from the 
school in Virginia for which he made his appeal. 
A collection of $150 was taken for the erection of a 
Douglass Memorial Hall. 

WORCESTER.—Summer Street. Many improve 
ments ‘have been made in the building since the 
coming of Rev. O. C. Bailey. Cathedral glass in the 
windows, a new carpet and furnace and new cush 
ions, with newly tinted walls, add to the attractive- 
ness of the audience-room. The congregations and 
membership are increasing.——Piedmont. The La 
dies’ Benevolent Society reports a membership of 
106, with $562 raised during the year, of which $467 
goes to support Mrs. Howland in Ceylon, who repre- 
sents the church under the American Board in the 
foreign field—— Pilgrim. The annual report of the 
Sunday school shows a membership of 717, a gain of 
seventy over last year. The school has six depart- 
ments, besides several large organized classes. Over 
$800 was raised and expended, or given away, dur- 
ing the year.— Old South. Last Sunday the 479th 
member in four years was received. Of this num- 
ber 119 were received this year and over one-half 
have united with the church on confession. Dr. 
A. Z. Conrad is the pastor. 

Maine. 

BANGOR.—The Ladies’ Crusade has become in- 
corporated and has received a gift of $1,000 from 
Mrs. P. A. Blake, who has previously made generous 
donations to the Y. M. C. A. and other societies. 

Hupson.—This town, with a population of about 
700, has been almost destitute of religious privi- 
leges. Mr. C. H. Palmer of Bangor, a Sunday schoo! 
missionary, has been laboring there, and a number 
of conversions are reported. A Sunday school and 
an Endeavor Society have been organized. 

NoRWAY.—The Sunday school library has had 4 
Jarge accession of 225 volumes, and 125 singing-books 
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from the South Church Sunday school of Salem, 
Mass. 

The tour of the secretaries of the national and 
State H. M. Societies, Rev. Messrs. E. M. Cousins, 
Ww. G. Puddefoot and C. W.Shelton and Mrs. H.S. 
Caswell, included about a dozen places from Bangor 
to Biddeford. Large and interested audiences were 
met and a new impetus was given to the work. 


The meeting house in Ellsworth has been wired 
for electricity ——The new chapel in Westbrook has 
been dedicated. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
J. L. Jenkins, D.D. 

New Hampshire. 

CoNCORD.—At a recent meeting’ of the executive 
committee of the N. H. Sunday School Association 
the question of employing a salaried worker was 
considered. Co-operation with the Vermont Asso- 
ciation will be secured if possible. A plan for 
normal echool work for teachers was adopted anda 
board of control appointed. The Legion of Honor 
Kible and training lessons were recommended. 


Kast CoNcOoRD —The Congregational Union of 
Concord churches held its fifty-second Thanksgiving 
reunion Noy.1. The attendance was large and the 
exercises unusually interesting. Papers were read 
on The Institutional Church and The First Preach- 
ing Service in Concord in 1726. Rev. G. H. Dunlap 
preached a helpful sermon. 


EAST ANDOVER.—Rev. John Thorpe is the first 
pastor ever installed over thischurch. At the exer- 
cises, Oct. 30, greetings were given by representa- 
tives of 8ix other denominations. 


Vermont. 


SOUTH WARDSBORO.—Revival services of sixteen 
days’ duration, conducted by Miss E. 8. Tobey, haye 
recently closed. Thechurch has been greatly blesséd 
and thirty-six persons are believed to have conse- 
crated themselves to Christ for the first time. 

Connecticut. 

New HAVEN.—United. The Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club was fortunate in securing Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner for Prison Sunday. Hegave a lucid 
account of the principles on which the Elmira Re- 
formatory is conducted and stated several facts 
which were probably new to most of his hearers. 
There are now more than 1,500 men in the reforma- 
torv—more than twice as many as can be easily 
managed, 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

HOPKINTON.—The new meeting house was appro- 
priately dedicated Oct. 24. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. George Hancock and the dedicatory prayer 
was by Rev. Ethan Curtis. The work opens with 
eocouragement to the new pastor, Rev. Frederick 
Hassold. 

Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Central. The historical sketch 
written by John Edmands is a carefully prepared 
history of Congregationalism in the city. The steps 
in the organization of eight members in 1864 and 
the circumstances of its growth toa present member- 
ship of 617 are clearly narrated. The life of the 
ehurch has been vigorous in all its departments. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CINCINNATI.— Vine Street. Rev. Norman Plass 
has organized an aggressive evangelistic campaign. 
A systematic effort is being made to reach the peo- 
ple in the boarding houses, tenements and flats in 
the immediate vicinity. Ten membersof the church 
are acting as visitors. A new kindergarten and an 
orchestra have been started. Stereopticon lectures 
on The Life of Christ are being given, and there are 
after meetings for inquirers every Sunday evening. 
The church edifice stands directly on the street in 
the heart of the most densely populated section of 
the city, where crowds of people pass. 


Troy —A feilowship meeting was held, Oct. 30, in 
the newly repaired house of worship. Five neigh- 
boring churches were represented and six ministers 
were present. Topics were, Why Keep the House 
of God in Good Repair? What Is Christian Fellow- 
ship and How Promoted? There were tender and 
interesting reminiscences of the pastorates of Dr. 
Josiah Hopkins and of Rey. Jobn Fraser, who con- 
secrated his life to the smaller churches of the 
Western Reserve. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. E. 8. Rothrock. 

Rev. E. 0. Mead, pastor in Burton, has bought a 
Stereopticon and is giving illustrated Sunday even- 
ing lectures on The Life of Christ.——Instead of 
sixty; 107 persons have been received to member- 
ship in Geneva during Kev. G. W. Belsey’s three 
years’ pastorate. ° 

Michigan. 

GRAND RAPIDs.—Park. The women’s foreign 

missionary society gave a banquet recently to the 
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older members of the congregation, at which 300 
persons were present. Small envelopes were passed 
and a voluntary thank-offering deposited, resulting 
in a total gift of $165. The Young People’s Guild 
maintains four Sunday schools in the city, witha 
total average attendance of 285 scholars. 


The meeting house in Cedar Springs has been 
greatly improved by paint and paper on the inte- 
rior.——A marked improvement in finances and 
good interest and large congregations are encourag- 
ing signs at East Nelson. 

The trustees of the State Association met recently 
to consider the home missionary outlook. It was 
found that there had been a large falling off in gifts 
from the churches in the first seven months of the 
fiscal year, but that expenses had been reduced 
about $4,000. Every effort will be made. until the 
first of April to increase the gifts and close the 
year without additional debt. While the large 
churches in the cities give largely for home mis- 
sions in the State, they are also required by the 
necessities of the case to contribute even larger 
sums for city missions, the First Church of Detroit 
spending $1,700 and the Park Church of Grand 
Rapids $1,200 a year for this purpose. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 


OsSKALOOSA.—The fiftieth anniversary was cele- 
brated by a historica) discourse by the pastor and 
addresses by the older members of the church. 
During the two years’ pastorate of Rev. E. C. Hol- 
man there have been numerous additions, a parson- 
age has been built and an old debt of $2,500 has 
been raised. The church, which has always had 
free pews, enters upon the second half-century of 
its existence with bright prospects. 


MARSHALLTOWN.—First. The Eudeavor Society 
has assumed a new duty in publishing the Helper, 
which, judging from the first copy, will bring new 
life into the church and Christian Endeavor work 
every month. On the new order of services which 
is used in the church one page is devoted to a 
weekly statement of the receipts and expenses. 
Every giver in the church is represented by a num- 
ber, against which is placed the amount of his con- 
tribution the previous Sunday and his standing 
regarding his pledge. 

MANSON.—The recent ordination of Rev. H. P. 
Douglass was an event of more than ordinary inter- 
est. He is the eldest son of Dr. T. O. Douglass, the 
State home missionary secretary, who is regarded 
with great respect by his brethren. The newly or- 
dained pastor is a young man of great promise, a 
graduate of Iowa College and Andover Seminary. 
For some months he has been supplying the pulpit 
at Manson with great acceptance. The examina- 
tion was entirely satisfactory. The ordaining prayer 
was offered by Rev. T. 0. Douglass. After the ordi- 
nation services a banquet was held in the Opera 
House and excellent after-dinner speeches were 
given. Mr. Douglass has won the hearts of the 
people, and the future for this field is hopeful. 

MCLNTIRE.—A neat chapel has just been dedicated 
free from debt. For some years there has been a 
Congregational element in the community, which 
has been quite active in Christian work but for the 
most part in connection with other denominations. 
The people have felt that they should have a 
home of their own, and finally their plans have ma- 
terialized. The dedicatory services were interest- 
ing, Rev. T. O. Douglass preaching the sermon. 
Rev. L. M. Pierce has supplied the church for a few 
months, and it is largely through his energy that so 
much has been accomplished. 

GRINNELL.—This church was organized with nine- 
teen members. The membership today is 908. The 
present structure had formerly a seating capacity 
of 850. Now 350 sittings have been added in new 
galleries and the building has just been opened 
for services after two months. Unique dedicatory 
services were held Oct. 28. 

RopNEY.—The church has purchased a bell and a 
pulpit, and has raised money for painting the build- 
ing. Rev. Marcus De Lano, having completed one 
year of pastoral service, is invited to remain. 

WEBSTER CiTy.—Rey. J. T. Blanchard has closed 
his fifth year of service. At the celebration of the 
event a review of the work shows the present mem- 
bership of the church to be 360, an average gain of 
thirty-three each year. The Sunday school attend- 
ance has doubled and the Endeavor Society trebled. 
For home expenses $29,751 have been raised, and for 
benevolences $2,898. 

In Galt, Rev. S. A. Martin, more than thirty hope- 
ful conversions have been reported as the result of 
special meetings. 


Minnesota. 


Dawson.—During the two years’ pastorate of Rev. 
T. H. Lewis, recently ordained, the church has been 
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greatly revived, its membership doubled and the 
community, which was hostile, brought into full 
sympathy with it. It is the only English-speaking 
church in the community. 

MINNEAPOLIs.—Rev. Messrs. H. A. Cotton and 
T. H. Lewis, young home missionary pastors in the 
western part of the State, are holding a series of in- 
teresting missionary rallies in the Twin Cities.—— 
First. The monthly good citizenship meeting is 
creating much interest, especially among the uni- 
versity students. 

FARIBAULT.—Rev. G. 8S. Ricker has organized a 
Young Men’s Club to care for the evening service. 
As a result the audience is largely increased and 
much interest is manifested in the devotional 
meetings. 

LITTLE FALLS.—At the annual meeting twenty- 
five new members during the year were reported, 
mostly on confession. Much progress has been 
made during the pastorate of Rey. William Moore, 
a new building having been completed and the eon- 
gregations having largely increased. 

APPLETON.—A revival of much power has taken 
place, Evangelist D. M. Hartsough assisting. The 
meetings had to be transferred for more room to 
the largest hall in the place. About 200 persons, 
some of them men of mature years, have signed 
cards. 

HUTCHINSON.—Rev. W. G. Trower has begun bis 
pastorate and there is an increasing interest in the 
services; some families who have been indifferent 
have returned to the church. The outlook is hope- 
ful. 

ZUMBROTA.—Rev. James Oakey is preaching a 
series of sermons on Leaders in Society. Much in- 
terest is manifested. The Junior Endeavor Society 
held a Micronesia social at which the members 
sold Micronesian sea shells. The proceeds, $20, 
were given to foreign missions. They have also 
sent a box of papers and magazines to be distrib- 
uted among the miners on the Missabe Iron Range. 

Mup LAKE.—Rev. Messrs. G. F. Morton and G. R. 
Searles have held special services, and twenty-one 
persons have expressed a desire to unite in a chureh 
and twenty-one have been baptized. A preliminary 
organization has been formed. Pastor Searles is 
trying to give them a midweek evening service, it 
being impossible at present to supply them on Sun- 
day. 

PILLSBURY.—Recent accessions have materially 
strengthened the church, and Rev. J. F. Okerstein 
is greatly encouraged by increasing activity among 
the young people. Among the Swedes he has com- 
menced services which have aroused interest. 

Union revival services are being held at Roches- 
ter, the Congregational and three other churches 
uniting. Evangelist C. N. Hunt is assisting. 


Kansas. 

Wicuita.—Councils were called, Oct. 18, to advise 
the Olivet and Mayflower Churches in reference to 
continuing their organizations and work. Although 
the churches are quite well located and have good 
property, the continued financial depression, which 
has severely affected the city, and otber special 
causes have made the future of these churches 
problematical. It was unanimously recommended 
that Mayflower Church disband and that Olivet 
continue for six months, the maintenance of serv- 
ices to be left to the judgment of the pastors, mem 
bers and the Congregational Union, which is to 
assist the trustees in the care of the property and 
in efforts to remove the valuable meeting house to 
some other site, where it can be made more useful 
in case disbanding is ultimately decided upon. 

TOPEKA.—The Congregational Union bas unani- 
mously approved the new enterprise forthe religious 
benefit of the hundreds of employés in the shops of 
the Santa Fé Railway Company. The executive 
committee was empowered to take steps to raise the 
needed funds. Rev. W. L. Byers will have charge 
of the enterprise. 

ARKANSAS CiTy.—The Business Men’s Association 
aims particularly to further the suecess of the Sun- 
day evening service. The evening audiences have 
been greatly enlarged and the church is prospering 
in al) departments. 

PARSONS.—The new edifice was dedicated Oct. 21. 
Rev. Pearse Pinch preached the sermon and Rev. 
L. P. Broad offered the dedicatory prayer. More 
than enough money to pay all remaining indebted- 
ness was subscribed at the services. The building 
is of brick and is capable of seating 300 persons. 
It is constructed largely of the material of a former 
building which was considered unsafe. 


Nebraska. 
LINCOLN.—Plymouth. Evangelists Billings and 


Byers closed a series of meetings Oct. 28. Some of 
the leading families in the town were reached. Six 
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persons united with the church at once and others 


will follow soon.—VFirst. There was a large at- 
tendance at a Halloween social last week. Many 
students of the university who are making their 
temporary home in this church were present. 

South Dakota. 

HurRoN.—Rey. A. E. Thomson, with Mr. Gamble, 
has closed an unusually interesting and helpful 
series of meetings and is now engaged in a similar 
workin Armour. This church still continues special 
meetings. 

Arizona. 

NOGALES.—The pastor, Rev. J. H. Heald, has be- 
gun a series of Sunday night lectures, illustrated 
with the stereopticon. Some appreciation of the 
difficulties of work may be gained when it is under- 
stood that out of a total population of about 3,000 
there are, at the most, not more than 300 Americans, 
and of 300 classed as Americans there are twenty 
nationalities. For all of these there are two Protes- 
tant churches. The church of the Pilgrim faith 
was the first on the ground. 

TEMPE.—Union outdoor services have been held 
Sunday evenings during the summer, all the 
churches of the town uniting. Rev. J. Wingar, 
formerly a Methodist and a pioneer in this region, 
has supplied acceptably during the pastor’s absence 
in the East. He has been totally blind for several 
years. Recently a number of friends paid him a 
visit, taking with them a substantial token of their 
appreciation of his services. The ladies’ society of 
this church recently lost $100 through the failure 
ofa bank. This represents the earnings of many 
months and was to be applied toward furnishing 
the new church, whenever it should be built. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Major and Mrs. E. T. Scott, successful laborers in 
temperance work, are planning to make their home 
in the State. They recently conducted a four days’ 
campaign in San Rafael, much to the profit of the 
town.——In Vernondale Mrs. Rawson, wife of the 
pastor, is giving a series of Sunday evening 'ectures 
on the Early History of Christianity. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
BARSTOW, John, Glastonbury, Ct., to Mystic Ch., 
Medford, Mass. 

BATES, Newton W., Oberlin Seminary, to West Bloom- 
field, N. Y. Accepts. 

DE LANO, Marcus, to remain in Rodney, Io. 

DODGE, Prof. P. D., Berea College, to Newton Falls, O. 





Accepts. 
FISHBURN, M. H., First Lutheran Ch., Watsontown, 
Pa., to Rockville Center, N. Y. Accepts, and has be- 


gun work 
HARLOW, Samuel A.,to remain as acting pastor of 
Salem St. Ch., Worcester, Mass., until Apri. 
a ere Woodburn, I11., to Second and Third 
Chs., Arena, Wis Accepts. 
= James L., Salem, Mass., declines call to Barre, 
HUMPHREYS, John, Pinckney, Mich.,to Grand Ave. 
and Jackson St. Chs., Muskegon. Accepts. 
JENKINS, David T., Hankinson, N. D., to Dwight. 
JEWETT, John E. B., Evarts, Ky., to Aurora,§. D. Ac- 


cepts. 

LEDLIN, C. J, New Haven, Ct., to Swedish Ch., to be 
established in Quinsigamond Village, Worcester, Mass. 

ag Wilfred, Onekama, Mich., to Saugatuck. 

ccepts. 

MILLER, Charles G., to Valencia, Kan. 

MIX, Eldridge, Worcester, Mass., to become acting pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Ch., Cleveland, O. 

NORRIS, Thomas F., Westport, Mass., to Somerset. 
Accepts. 

PENMAN, John R. (Pres.), Irvington, N. Y., accepts 
call to Third Ch., Bangor, Me. 

PERRY, George h., Goodland, Kan., to Pueblo, Col. 


Shtt 

STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., First Ch., Springfield, I11., 
to Lexington, Mass. 

WILSON, Clinton W., Lyons, Io., to Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BARBER, Otis W., 0. Newtown, Ct., Oct. 30. Sermon, 
Dr. J, E. Twitchell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. F. 
Pierce, J. 5. lves, J. P. Hoyt, L. O. Brastow, D. D. 

BILLINGS, James, o. Redwood, Cal., Oct. 4. Sermon, 
Prof. R. R. Lloyd; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 

_Cross, H. W. Houlding, L. D Rathbone. 

FATE, Francis A., i. Manchester, Mass., Nov. 1. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. E. Barton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
D. 8S. Clark, D.D, T. F. Waters, ). E. Strong, R. P. 
Hibbard. 

LEWIS, T. Henry, 0. Dawson, Minn., Oct. 31, Sermon, 
Rev. G P. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. David 
Donovan, k. P. Herrick, H. P. Fisher, J. H. Morley. 

McKINLEY, Charles E., i. First Ch., Yarmouth, Me, 
Oct. 31. Sermon, Pres. W. D. Hyde, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs, E. Y. Hincks, D.D., G. A. Putnam, Ar- 
thur Smith. 

MILES, Harry R., 0. New Haven, Ct., Oct. 31. Sermon, 
Dr. G. A. Gordon; other parts, Prof. Samuel Harris, 
D.D., and Key. Messrs. O. R. Howe, T. T. Munger, 
D. D,, L. O. Brastow. 

NOYES, Edward M., i. First Ch., Newton Center, Mass., 
Oct. 31. Sermon, Rev. Smith Baker, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. D. L. Furber, D. D., Wolcott Calkins, 
D. D., F. B. Richards, T. J. Holmes, E. H. Hughes. 

THORPE, Jobn, i. East Andover, N. H., Oct. 30. Ser- 
mon, Dr, J. L. R. Trask; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

N. P. Philbrick, A. C. Hurd, J. H. Bliss, E. A. Keep. 


Resignations. 


COSSAR, Andrew O., Vermontville, Mich. 
DELVIN, Charies 8 , Chase, Mich. 





FIELD, treaerick A., Buena Park, Cal. 

FISHER, Herman P, Ortonville, Minn., to take effect 
Noy. 3v. Declines call to Millbank, S. D. 

—o Mrs. Abby R., Orient, Io., to take effect 


NOV. e 

HUELSTER, Edward W., Des Plaines, Ill, to accept 
call to De Kalb. 

MOONEY. Warren, Tonganoxie, Kan. 

RICHAKDS, Hmanue!, Wabaunsee, Kan., withdramrs 
resignation. 
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SEIBERT, Albert E, Grand Avenue Ch, Muskegon, 
h 


Mich. 
SMITH, Charles H., Windsor Avenue Ch., Hartford, Ct. 
SNYDER, Henry C., Bertrand and Loomis, Neb. 
Dismissions. 

GOVE, Joseph S., Salem, N. H., Oct. 22. 

REYNOLDS, Lauriston, Yarmouth, Me., Oct. 31. 
Churches Organized 

BAILEY’S FORD, Io. Fifteen members. 

RANCHESTER, Wyo., Oct. 5. Eighteen members. 

Miscellaneous. 


BUELL, Lewin F., Mount Vernon, N. Y., has received 
an upright piano as a gift from his congregation. 

HOLBROOK, Amos, Colchester, Vt., after six months 
of illness, has resumed his work. 

LEAVITT, George R., formerly of Cleveland, O., during 
his absence in England has made progress toward re- 
covery. Heand his wife will remain abroad several 
months longer. 

MCLEOD, Thomas B., Brooklyn, N. Y., sailed recently 
with his family for Scotland to visit his father. 

WILSON, Theodore B.,and wife, Moline, Ill, on their 
fifteenth marriage anniversary, received a fine piece 
of cut glass ware and over $50 from his congregation. 


———- a 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
CHURCH HOSPITALITY. 


A correspondent sends us a hearty testimony 
to the cordial reception he has met with in 
numerous churches where he was a stranger. 
In his opinion ‘there is too much whining 
about strangers being coldly received at 
church,” 


I desire to say a word suggested by those 
correspondents who gave their experience of 
church inbospitality. One speaks of a chilly 
receptionin a Vermont church. If there are 
anywhere more warm-hearted people than 
those of the Green Mountain State the writer 
does not know where to find them. A few 
years ago my family and myself went as 
Strangers to attend services at the First 
Church in Burlington. We were made to feel 
at home both in the church service and Sun- 
day school, and by the time we had attended 
the Thursday evening prayer meeting we 
seemed to belong to that people. A similar 
experience in the North Church, Bridgeport, 
Ct., where Dr. Palmer and his wife, as well 
as others, took us by the hand, shows that 
this church also is “‘ not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.’ I could testify to like cordial 
welcomes in the churches of Concord, N. H., 
Stratford, Ct, Malden and Bradford, Mass. 

As a transient visitor I have attended 
church, Sunday school and prayer meeting 
services in such places as Bostun, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Buffalo and 
Minneapolis, and have always been treated 
with true Christian hospitality I bave little 
patience with those who complain of lack of 
attention from the people of a strange church 
and community. If they will go at least half 
way themselves they will find no lack of hearty 
response, JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY, 

Bradford, Mass. 


A HOSPITABLE CITY CHURCH. 


I noticed in a recent issue an article on 
Hospitality of the Churches. It occurred to 
me that I would record a more cheerful ex- 
perience that I have had this past summer. 
While spending a few weeks in the city of 
New York I went, in the company of my son, 
to achurch on Madison Square. While wait- 
ing with others near the door for seats, the 
usher, perhaps noticing that [ was more 
elderly than some, beckoned to me and gave 
me, with my son, a seat near the pulpit 
A gentleman in the same seat immediately 
slipped one of those round cushions to my 
back which are used to rest upon in many of 
the city churches. We heard an interesting 
talk on the words, ‘‘We know not what a 
day may bring forth,’ teing a few days prior 
to the pastor’s departure for Europe. 

As we rose to go out a lady stepped out of 
her seat and extended her hand. As I took 
her hand I remarked, “I cannot call you by 
name, madam.” ‘I presume not,’’ she re- 
plied, “ but I am a member of this church and, 
noticing you were a stranger, [ thought I would 
make you welcome.” I thanked her, told her I 
had attended there the previous Sabbath, was 
pleased with the doctor, knew him by reputa- 
tion, etc. ‘‘ Yes,” she replied, “he is trying 
to purify the city.’’ I replied, ‘‘ Yes, we have 
one in our own Western city working on the 
same line.’”’ And so we chatted pleasantly to 
the door. If this is a new departure it is cer- 
tainly more cordial, more Christian-like and a 
greater attaction to our sons to attend church 
where they will meet some recognition. 

M E.H. 


HE HAS NOTHING TO COMPLAIN OF, 


Tam moved to give my own experience, by 
way of refutation of the charge made so often 
and without discrimination of the cold recep- 
tion given to strangers by our churches. Six 
years ago my wife and I spent a Sunday in 
Springteld, Mays. Sunday morning we found 
at the botel av ‘nvitation from one of the 
Episcopal church: s, addressed to us and invit- 
ing us to attend tts services, 

We found our way, however, into a Congre- 
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gational church. We were received with a 
cordial welcome at the door, shown to a@ seat, 
furnished with a program of the services and 
made to feel thoroughly at bome by usher and 
pew holder alike. At the close of service we 
were greeted by various people and invited 
to Sabbath school. Here we were shown to 
the visitors’ gallery and, after the opening 
exercises, were invited to classes for the study 
of the lesson. 

At the close of school still others expressed 
their pleasure at seeing us in the school and 
the pastor and his wife asked us to take dinner 
with them on the next day—a courtesy which, 
of course, we did not fee! at liberty to accept, 
On the following morning, before leaving the 
city, we chanced to- meet upon the street a 
gentleman who had introduced himself to us 
at church the day before and he again greeted 
us most cordially, at the same time bidding 
us good-by. 

So much for the other side of this matter, 
Here, certainly, was one church that does not 
fall under such criticism. I am inclined to 
believe that such churches are not in the 
minority and that 1t is our duty to sound the 
praises of the churcbes ag fully as some are 
ready to relate their shortcomings. I believe, 
also, that ‘the stranger ’”’ has a duty and that 
not the least part of it is to put himself into 
an attitude of receptivity. J. 


A PREACHER’S COLD RECEPTION. 


If there are cases where strangers are not 
cordially waited upon in our churches I must 
believe that such cases are jess now than 
formerly and are decreasing. But as some of 
these instances have recently been noticed in 
the Congregationalist it occurs to me to give 
one case of a cool reception in which the 
minister who was engaged to occupy the pul- 
pit, a stranger, was himself the victim. I: 
was a well-known church in New England. 
The minister had been engaged several weeks 
beforeband to supply the pulpit, the letter 
asking him to do so being signed by all three 
of the committeé of supply. He went Satur- 
day afternoon. He knew uo one in the 
place, s0, on leaving the cars, he inquired cf 
the station agent in the ticket office if he could 
direct bim to one of the committee, giving the 
names signed to the letter, which he had been 
careful to take with him. The station agent 
replied that be was himself one of the com- 
mittee, but that another member, he believed, 
was to entertain him, and to him he directed 
the minister. The stranger went where be 
had been told to go, and was there told that 
the person whom he sought was absent from 
town and would not return till the last train, 
and, further, that be bad said nothing about 
entertaining the minister. So he returned to 
the station agent and told him the result of 
his search, and the agent said he guessed it 
was meant for him to go to the hotel. So to 
the hotel he went, and there rested in peace 
that night. On the Sabbath morning no one 
called upon him, so he inquired the way to 
the church and entered the pulpit, no one 
speaking to him. He preached to an atten- 
tive congregation and remained to the Sun- 
day school, and then went his way to the 
hotel alone, no one asking whence he came 
nor whither he went. After the evening serv- 
ice one gentleman, noticing all this, inquired 
of the minister how it was, and on being told 
invited him to his own home, and the stranger 
was most cordially taken in. On Monday 
forenoon he supposed that some member of 
the committee would call on him and say 
something about payment. No one came, and 
the gentleman who had entertained him rode 
with him to one member of the committee an‘ 
went into the place of business while the 
minister held the reins. His friend after quite 
an interview came out, saying that they must 
go to another member. They went, and he 
went with them to the third member, the sta- 
tion agent, and so at last the settlement was 
made, and the minister went his homeward 
way with some peculiar reflections. 

Whatever was the cause of this strange case, 
it will serve to show that ministers when they 
go as strangers to supply pulpits are in danger, 
like other strangers, of a ‘‘cold reception.” 

Pastor. 


VARYING VIEWS CONCERNING THE USE OF WINE 
AT THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

It may serve to illustrate the evident differ- 
ences of opinion among Congregationalists 
concerning the right observance of the Lord’s 
Supper if we print without comment extracts 
from two letters just received. The first |s 
from a Congregational minister, the second 
from a lawyer now and for many years 4 
prominent member in one of our city churches: 

The other day I was present at the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper at a Congregational 
cburch in the State of Maine. When the cup 
was passed round, and we were all invited to 
drink of it, we found that it contained nothing 
but water. I was amazed, never, in much 
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traveling and much reading, having heard 
nor thought nor dreamed of such a thing. Is 
such a practice common throughout the coun- 
try ? and does it in all particulars answer the 
purposes for which the supper was instituted ? 
M. 
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For a long time I have greatly wondered 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 
how our churches could insist on using what 


is called unfermented wine. Do not those (23 penezegetion will please observe carefully the directions printed? 


small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. {§ 


who try to practice this use endeavor to 
prevent any harm from the following of 
our Lord’s example? What right have our 
churches to use the vile and not infrequently 
harmful liquid they call unfermented wine 
when the real wine 1s so cheap and so plenty 
and, so far as I know, absolutely harmless? 
It sometimes seems to me that the use of 
so-called ‘‘unfermented wine”’ is absolutely 
wrong and ought to be proclaimed against. I 
can imagine that in some most exceptional 
case a simulated wine could be properly used, 
but as arule I cannot now see any good rea- 
son for intelligent Christians following the 
unwarranted practice. D. 


TOUCHED BY THE CHURCH BELL, 


I was greatly interested in the article by 
Dr. Hamilton A. Hill, entitled The Call and 
Message of the Churcb Bell, in a late issue of 
the Congregationalist. It did truly recall ten- 
der and very precious ‘‘ memories of days long 
past, of churches and congregations far away 
associated with earlier days, and of parental 
counsel and example, when the members of 
the family, young and old, walked to the house 
of God in company.” 

Very vividly did the article bring to mind 
an evening of forty and more years ago. A 
mere lad, I was comfortably seated in my 
home in Orange, N. J., intensely interested in 
one of the thrilling tales of Edgar A. Poe. 
While thus engaged the bell of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, calling the people to prayer 
and conference, diverted my attention for a 
moment from the story, then I resumed the 
narrative. Again I was interrupted by the 
inviting and pleading voice of the bell, and I 
began to feel that the call was addressed to 
myself in particular, But I had never at- 
tended the midweek prayer meeting, and why 
should I do so now. My father, who was a 
regular attendant, was away from home that 
night, and I became in some way impressed 
that I ought to be his representative at the 
meeting. Again and again did [ try to forget 
it all and to become interested as before in 
my reading, but as often would that bell 
arouse and call me away. Never had it 
pleaded with me as at that time, and would 
give me no respite until I closed the book and 
started for the house of God. 

The night was dark and rainy. I found but 
few in the place of prayer and got as far from 
them as possible, taking a seat in one corner 
behind the stove. About all that I remember 
of that meeting is that a Methodist local 
preacher was present (the father of Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut, so widely known in connection with 
Sunday school work and Chautauqua) and 
that he exercised Methodist liberty in singing 
a hymn not announced by the leader. It was 
that beautiful hymn by Henry Kirke White, 
The Star of Bethlehem. It made a deep and 
lasting impression on my heart. At my ear- 
liest convenience I found the hymn, committed 
it to memory and repeated it often in my 
walks by the way and in the field. Not many 
weeks passed ere I could sing with the poet 
concerning Bethlehem’s Star: 

It was my guide, my light, my all; 
It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 

And through the storm and danger’s thrall 
It led me to the port of peace. 


1 need hardly add that I am decidedly in 
favor of church bells, though I prefer them to 
be Sweet and mellow toned, and to be rung 
— the spirit and with the understanding 
also.” 

Providenee, Oct. 17. WwW. H. 8. 


THE MITES COUNT. 


I heartily wish that the suggestion of “ An 
Old Subscriber ” in a recent issue, in regard 
to a special contribution for the American 
Board, could be adopted. We are all belped 
by “concerted action,” and he or she who 
would gladly give a dollar or two dollars 
often lacks the heart and energy to do it alone. 
sut the thought that this tiny rill of benefi- 
cence 1s to join and call forth a thousand other 
little rills gives inspiration and moves to ac- 
tion. But let us not condition our giving 
upon the payment of the whole debt f any 
considerable part of it be paid, that will give 
relief and hope and new courage. A. P. 

ere 

The worker is, emphatically, not a bus- 
tler; he cannot bé one. To fulfill his char- 
acter he must go on steadily, from step to 
step; there must be no hurry and no inter- 
mission.—F, D, Maurice. 





ORGAN PRELUDE. 


ANTHEM, (Choir.) (This may be omitted when so desired. } 


( (GF At close of anthem congregation rise and remain standing till close of first hymn.) 


SALUTATION. 

MINISTER.—Exalt ye the Lord our God, 
And worship at his holy hill; 

For the Lord our God is holy. 
RESPONSE. 


PropLe.—The Lord is in his holy temple; Let all the earth keep silence before 


him. 
INVOCATION. (By the minister.) 


Eternal and ever present God, the changeless | AM, in whom is all our hope, who 
dwellest in every contrite heart, reveal to us now thy love and power, in the forgive- 
ness of sins; cleansing our hearts by faith, and establishing us in righteousness and 
truth. And unto thee, Father, Son, and Spirit, one God, be glory now and forever- 


more. Amen. 


HYMN. (0 Congregation will sing, still standing. 
O God, we praise thee, and confess.— LAUD. 


The I AM of Personality. 


MINISTER.—He that cometh to God, must believe that he is, and that he is the re- 


warder of them that seek after him. 
RESPONSIVE VERSES. 


MINISTER.—And Moses said unto God, Behold, when [| come to the children of Israel, 
and shall say unto them, The God of your fathers hath sent me unto you; and they 


shall say unto me, What is his name? what shall I say unto them? 


ProrLe.—And God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM: and he said, Thus shalt 


thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me unto you. 


Further responses, as printed in the full program are: John #: 53-58; 4: 25, 26; Rev. 1: 8. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
HYMN, (i The congregation will rise and sing. 


© very God of very God. 


PRAYER. (By the minister.) 


EVAN. 


RESPONSE. (Choir.) (Wheif this passage is not chanted the minister may say,“ Let us unite in the 


Lord’s Prayer.” This will be repeated in unison as written below.) 


Our Father, who art in heaven | hallowed | be thy | name 


done on | earth, as it | is in | heaven; 


thy kingdom come, thy will be 


Give us this | day our | daily | bread || and forgive us our lrespasses, as we forgive | them 


that | trespass a | gainst us. 


And lead us not into temptation, but de | liver | us from | evil || for thine is the kingdom, 


and the power, and the | glory, for | ever. 


A | men. 


The I AM of Parable. 


( Congregation remain seated. 


MINISTER.—Jesus said, I am the Bread of Life: he that cometh to me shall not hun- 


ger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 


ProrLe.—I am the Light of the World: he that followeth me shall not walk 


in the darkness, but shall have the light of life. 


Further responses, as printed in the full program are: John 10: 9, 11; Il: 25; 14: 6; 15: 5; Rev. 1: 18; 2: 24, le 


21: 6; 22: 16,1. ¢. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 


Holy, holy, holy, Jehovah of hosts, 
The whole earth is full of thy glory. 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God the Almighty, 
Who wast and who art and who art to come. 


HYMN, (84 Congregation sing without rising.) 


How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.—HkBER. 


The I AM of Power. 


MINISTER.—Now when Jesus came into the parts of Cesarea Philippi, he asked 


his disciples, saying, Who do men say that the Son of Man is? 


ProrLe.—And they said, Some say, John the Baptist; some, Elijah: and others, 


Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. 


Further responses, as printed in the full program are: Matt. 16: 15-17; John 10: 24-38. 


HYSIN. (8 The conzregation will rise and sing.) 


O Christ, the Lord of heaven, to thee.—PoRTUGUESE HYMN. 


ADDRESS OR SERMON. 
PRAYER. 

MINISTER.—Let us pray. 

MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON: — 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, grant us thy grace at this time, that we 


may profit by the message thou hast sent us, 
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Give us willing hearts that we may 
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obey the truth we have heard. So may it bring forth fruit in sanctified lives and 


ever increasing service. 


CHANT. 


1. God be merciful unto | us, and | bless us || And show us the light of his countenance 


and be | merciful | unto | us. 


tions. 


give us his | blessing. 


8. 

9, As it was in the 
A | men, 

CLOSING SERVICE. 


And unto thee be the glory, now and forever more. 


(Choir.) (This may be omitted when so desired.) 


2. That thy way may be known | upon | earth || Thy saving | health a| mong all| na 


Let the people praise thee | O| God || Yea, let | all the people | praise | thee. 

O, let the nations rejoice | and be| glad || For thou shalt judge the people right- 
eously, and govern the | nations | upon | earth. 

Let the people praise thee | O| God || Yea, let | all the people | praise | thee. 

3. Then shall the earth bring | forth her | increase || And God, even our own | God shall | 


God shall | bless | us || And all the ends of the | world shall | fear | him. 
Glory be to the Futher, and | to the | Son \| And | to the | Holy | Ghost ; 
beginning, is now, and | ever | shall be || World | without | end. 
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Amen. 





The | AM of Promise. 
(U?> Congregation seated } 


MINISTER.—Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 


the midst of them. 


PeorLe.—Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 


0" The congregation will rise and sing. ) 


HYTSIN. 


Always with us, always with us.—SICcILy. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 


If thy presence go not with us, carry us not up hence. 


(By the minister.) 


BENEDICTION. 
May the presence of the living Christ, the 


ship of the divine Spirit, be with you all forever. 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


love of God the Father, and the fellow- 
Amen. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. 
of one number, 1 ct. each. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *F ist SERIES, 1-20. 1— Thanksgiving. 


Christmastide, 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14--Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday 
5—Forgiveness of Sins. 


Fathers, 3- 
16— National. 
x—House of Our God. Il 
us.”” 18—‘' Eternal light of light.” 


2d SERIES, 21—“I Am.” 


EVENTIDE SERVICES: 


19—“ I will extol Thee.” 


Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—«a 
Subscription price, series of 1894-05, 25 cents. 
2—Pilgrim | 


6—Trust in God. 


Address ull orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Owing to an unfortunate mistake in the 
office of the paper in Lowell publishing the 
account of the recent annual meeting of the 
A. M. A., none of the copies promised to 
the pastors in the Eastern district on Satur- 
day, Oct. 27, reached them, and it is feared 
that some have not yet been received. It 
is but just to say that the A. M. A. officials 
were in no way responsible for this occurrence, 
and that the 7imes, in whose office the mistake 
was made, is doing all it can to set the matter 
right. 





Marriages. 

(The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents.) 
JOHNSON—YOUNG—In_ Lyman, Me., Oct. 6, Rev. 
George W. Jchnson and Mrs. Mary Frances Young. 
STARK WEATHER —WILLISTON —In Northampton, 
Oct. 24, by Rev. Henry T. Rose, Charles M. Stark- 
weatnuer of Boston and Lucy, eldest daughter of 

A. Lyman Williston. 








Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-sive cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


ALLEN-—In Salem, 0., Uct. 14, Deacon David A. Allen 
aged 85 yrs. 

CHANDLER—In Ripon, Wis., Oct. 28, of pneumonia 
Eliza F., wife of Prof. C. H. Chandler, aged 50 yrs. 

JEFFERDS—In Woonsocket, R.1., Oct. 24, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Dr. A. M. Paine, Susan ‘T., 
widow of Deacon Kufus Jefferds, aged 92 yrs., 9 mos. 

JONES—In Leominster, Oct. 26, Deacon Aaron Jones 
formerly ot South Royalston, aged 74 yrs., 5 mos. 

WALKER-—In Bridgewater, Nov. 1, Ly: 
late Levi Walker, aged 81 yrs., 11 mos., 19 dys., for 
more than fifty years an active member of the Con- 
gregational church. 


JOHN J. UNDERHILL. 


(Remarks at his funeral, Chelsea, Oct. 2, by a former 
pastor.) 

Three Sabbaths, bright and happy days of the Lord, 
appear conspicuous and momentous in the experience 
of this god ian, each the auspicious opening to him of 
a new career of blessing and of power. 

Thirty-tive years ago, one beautiful Sabbath morning, 
within that embowered bome near by whose green 
lawn and overshadowing elms no one now can find, his 
marriage vows were plighted. From that simple nuptial 
service the newly wedded pair came to their places as 
attendants upon divine worship in this sanctuary. 
There are some here present who sat with them then in 

onder pew. Then began his household life, and from 

hat hour till his kind heart ceased its throbbing its 
ulses were always affectionate, tender, faithful and 
rue. How genial the companiunship of hishome! The 
friendly grasp of his welcoming hand, the merry twin- 
kle of his p'easant eyes, the quaint humor of his kindly 
speech—who of all that have enjoyed them can ever 
forget them? How utter, how satisfying, the reliance 








of wife and children on his fond presence, his steady 


a, widow of the 


judgment, his stronglove! On his family altar the fire 
of a pure deyution never went out, and when during 
the last two weeks his voice faltered his loving com- 
panion fed the flame in his stead, 


Thirty years ago another «ladsome Sabbath dawned, | 


when the youthful husband, led by bis wife’s example 
years before, bere at this altar, with fifteen others, took 
on him holy vows to God and entered upon his life in 
the Church of Christ, for one memorable eveniug not 
long before, on an adjacent street, with his pastor he 
walked and talked tili at length he gave his hand in the 
oung Christian’s decisive choice. And that religious 
ife was one of fidelity and zeal, of unbounded devotion 
and avounding labor. For forty-two years holding an 
important position in an institution of trust, and in 
other relations charged with grave responsibilities, bis 
integrity and efficiency were as a tower of strength. 
For twenty-four years the teacher of a Bible ciass, he 
was a Christian belper of young men. As an office- 
bearer in the church, as a friend of the afflicted and dis- 
tressed, as a citizen active in promotiuy temperance 
and other reforms, he has stood all these years in this 
community as a worthy representative of this Cbristian 
church, into whose life he entered that Sunday morning 
so long ago. 

Two days since, once more the Lord’s Day, brought 
him introdu tion into a nobler, happier life; this time 
it was the yoy, | life into which he entered, the 

lorified life with Christ on high, where our rejoicing 

aith feebly strives to follow him. 

partaker of the inheritance of the saints in light,” bis 
eternal Sabbath of peace and joy has now begun. Said 
the Saviour concerning His disciples, ‘lL am come that 
they might have lite, and that they might have it more 
abundantly ” How large the fulfillment of that saying 
has been to vur friend, in yet ny | in the church, and 
how glorious shall it be now to him in the Father’s 
house on bigh! 


| postage is prepaid in all cases. 
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‘“*BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” relieve throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. The 
genuine sold only in boxes, 


A Curious CHAIR.—In another column of this 
paper there is an engraving of a couch chair con- 
structed on the lines of the old Egyptian chairs of 
centuries ago. It isa remarkaoly beautiful piece of 
furniture,and gives every evidence of extreme com- 
fort. It is now on exhibition at Paine’s Furniture 
Warerooms on Canal Street. Its lines and curves 
are so exceedingly graceful that one is reminded of 
the truth of Wendell Phillips’s plea concerning,the 
‘* lost arts.” 





OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, ‘at a reduced rate. The 
Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 










The Century Magazine............. socecbestoeneved $3.60 
Harper’s Magazine ...... . 3.2 
Atlantic Monthly.... 3.% 
Scribner’s Magazine. 2.60 
Harper’s Weekly... - 3% 

o AZIY... 3.25 
Public Opirion.......... 2.58 
Harper's Young People 1.66 
BE, TICHOISS, oocccccccee Ben «+» 2.00 
TU TACT DOE secs siessdeseeiss ercecceoce seoves cope ED 


Let ail who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they mast 
write to tue publication itself, and not to us, in case ef 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The mouey which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility im the 
matter then ceases, 


‘Suffered With Catarrh 





7—Days of Thy Youth, | Hooed’s Sarsaparilla Proves a Ged- 


Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsHIP, 17 —“Abide with 
20—' God be with us for the night is closing.’’. | 


sent Blessing, for it Cures. 


‘*To say that I have been afflicted all my life with 
catarrh would be no exaggeration, but for the last 
forty years this disease has been preying upon me, 
and at the beginning of last winter I felt that my 


Life Was Soon to be Ended. 
1 was not able to do any work, scarcely able te be 
up. A friend told me that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
would set me up all rigbt and finally I was induced 
to try it. I bought two bottles, as at this time my 
wife was not in good health, and I[ concluded that 
if there was any good in Hood’s Sarsaparilla we 
would take it at the same time. 
The Effect Was Marvelous. 
1 began to improve so much that when my first bot- 
tle was goue I bought three more. The result was 
so gratifviog that I bought six more bottles, making 
| eleveninall. Il myself have used over three bottles 


| | ood’s Sarsa- 


Beerter parilla 


| and am now enjoying good 
| health, a fat, red-faced, ures 
e200 


robust man of my age. 

What I think of Hood’s 

| Sarsaparilla is that 1t was a God-sent blessing to me. 
I now enjoy good health and it is due to Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.” THOMAS PAYNE. 





Hood’s Pills become the favorite catharhe 
with everyone who uses them. 25c. per box. 








A little 





drawing-room by its unique character. 
The covering is a Satin Damask. 





EGYPTIAN LINES. 


more than chair and less than couch, 


You should see it to fully appreciate its graceful lines, 
which everywhere perpetuate Hogarth’s famous curve. 
The seat is unusually deep, giving to the design an 
Oriental flavor. 

The chair is, in fact, strongly suggestive ofthe 
old Egyptian chairs on the bas-reliefs in the Museum 
at Gezeereh, except that here the hight of the back 
is reduced and added to the depth of the seat. 
wise the outlines are alike. 

The chair is as luxurious as it is artistic. 
It fairly bristles with style. 


Other- 


It is sure to attract attention in any 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The government revenue and expenditures 
during October make a very unsatisfactory 
showing. The expenditures exceeded the re- 
ceipts by nearly $13,000,000, by far the worst 
deficit for any month of the year. Receipts 
were the lightest for any month of the year, 
and even after saying that it is not easy to 
find much reason for hoping for improve- 
ment in November. The customs revenues 
show no special vitality and only ordinary 
results can be expected in that department 
until the importation of sugars begins again 
on a great scale. The internal revenue re- 
ceipts are a trifle better than in September, 
and yet at $6,500,000 they are only half as 
large as 1n October a year ago, and less than 
half the average monthly receipts so far this 
year. The expenditures, on the other hand, 
bave been exceeded in but one other month 
th s year. If the receipts give no indication 
ot marked improvement, surely there is noth- 
ing in the record of expenditures to warrant 
a nope of material reduction. To be sure, 
October payments ineluded over $5,000,000 in- 
terest, and there will be no payment for that 
account in extess of $1,000,000 again till Jan- 
uary. But ordinary disbursements hold up 
very well. The payments for pensions de- 
erease slowly, the total for ten months being 
more than $10,000,000 less than for the corre- 
sponding portion of 1893. 


As a result of these small revenues and | 


large payments, the treasury balance has 
fallen from $119,900,000 op October 1 to $107,- 
300,000 on November 1. Happily there has 
been one change of a favorable nature in the | 
eharacter of the treasury holdings of cash, 
the amount of free gold held having gained 
during the month from $58,800,000 to $61,300,- 
000. But as we enter the season when gold 
shipments may be expected it is not reassur- 
ing to find the national treasury not only 
weak but still losing ground. 

A small change has come over the wheat 
markets during the week, and it is to be hoped 
that it is a forerunner of better prices. The 
receipts of wheat from farmers and the ex- 
ports have both been of a character to favor 
a better range of prices. No better thing 
eould occur than a sustained rise in the price 
eof wheat. It would assist in our export trade 
marvelously and would put a different aspect 
upon our chief industry, agriculture, than 
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The death of the czar of Russia has little 
immediate bearing upon our business affairs. 
So far as the tone of the European bourses in- 
dicates, that death is to have no immediate 
pronounced influence abroad, nevertheless, 
Russia plays so great a part in the affairs of 
nations that the transition from one ruler to 
another arouses anxiety. 

Trade is sensibly smaller and should show 
a seasonable contraction from now on. It is 
in evidence that the volume of business being 
done is in many lines fully equal to that of 
the best years, measured simply by quantities, 
but when measured in values, by reason of 
the terrible shrinkage of prices, there appears 
to be a great toss of trade. That is evidently 
true of our export trade in cotton. The 
American Cotton Oil Co., for another instance, 
reports that for the year ending Aug. 31 it 
did a business of $28,879,000, or about three per 
cent. more than in the preceding year, but the 
quantity of sales showed a gain of twenty- 
three per cent. Here is a very striking illus- 
tration of the influence of the change of 
prices upon the business and profits of a large 
concern. The process of adjusting expenses 
to the change in price is a long one. 


China and Japan 


Are hereditary foes and 
are seeking each other’s 
humiliation. 











which no industry is in greater need of help. 
‘The elections will have been held befvre this | 
appears in print. There is nothing partisan 
in the claim that Republican success will im- | 
prove the average business man’s confidence | 
here in New England—perhaps not if the 
claim 1s extended to include the whole | 
evuntry. On the contrary, the growth of a 
free silver strength will be watched with the 
keenest anxiety and the triumph of demoral- 
izing politicians will have no good result. 





Against Western 
| Mortgages, 


have your friends 
warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent | 
free. 


The Provident 
BG BF pe mrctyy 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


HUME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Reserve Premium Fund .............ssssssesss 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Loss imsand Taxes 880,941.78 
OOS Pinal a dhcccannndedecestepebstesudsevese 1,009,548.33 
CASH ASSETS................. 89,116,182.11 
| SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
CO IE bi cincvcebovessnncsccsepctese «+++ §8193,631.78 
i ht con shidundlduscticencesdeheeases {563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages. being first lien on Real 
Riedl has 000.000 debe ecevedocngthes tbssseote 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
RENO) canst ade ccc cco ccddgnociéconccce 3,573,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, parents on demand......... 121,000.00 
bos uncollected and in hands of 


| New YORK, July 11, 1893. 


7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


| suenes Liability Indemnity ('o., 37 South Pryor Street 


Massie 


sett Fio 


wishes to humiliate nobody, but rather 
desires to promote gvod will, develop 
self-respect and increase the sum of hu- 
man happiness by furnishing reliable 
Life Insurance under three of the most 
popular policy contracts ever devised. 


Write for particulars concerning our 
new Incontestable Policy. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
COST 60 PER CT. USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 





OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 
CASH CAPITAL 23.000,000.00 











MO 05.515 S680 5 FEET ns cds ats vicveccvasiese 718,505.67 
srued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 

89,116,182.11 

D. A. HEALD, President. 

.& OWE t Vice- Presidents. 

=” _ BIGELOW, } Secretaries 


A. J. FERRIS, A. M. Nib KTIS, Ass’? Secretaries 








At price that will net purchaser 


8 Per Cent Interest. 


Particulars on aguieenes. Can obtain 6 to7 per cent. 
interest on gilt edge loans on improved Atlanta city 
ey rty Keferences: Any bank in the city. Address 

HAAS & K. E. WATSON, Gen'l Southern Agts. Guar 


Big Dos\? Small 
Bottle--Srall Dose? 


Nerves 


7 
Brain 
is the Gold Dollar; small bottle, small 
dose,—only 5 to 10 drops—Byt 
Concentrated, 

Prompt, 
Powerful. 


Formula on every bottle. Always good 
for 100 doses to the bottle. Price, one 
dollar. Sample, enough to last ten 
days, sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. Send your address for de: -rip- 
tive pamphlet, 

*s How to Get a Free Sample,’”’ 

to the Sole Agents, 


Ll. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 











| Financial. 


FREEMAN A. SMITH 


Offers to Investors at par and interest 


| 5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


— OF THE- 
lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, ta., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5} per cent., payable semi annually. 
They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this compa ~ A has been doing business for 22 
years, 80 that the officers have acquired by experience 
4 good knowle tge of the value of land. This, with the 
capital ($500,000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them as 
such. Correspondence Solicited. 





Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


” GUARANTEED 


By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
, Sums of #100 and upwards received, 
BUFFALO SAVINGS AND LOAN AS8’N, 
134 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE WADSWORTH, Pres. JOSIAH JEWETT, Treas, 


8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 


12 years experience in business, 


showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
203 C mami Balan, pemreunsticiaeanies Minn. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the > nm 
which y_u desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investor can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
(@™ Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


‘LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 


Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash. 
CHARLES E. CIBSON, 


45 Milk Stree t, . BOSTON, u ASS. 


DISPEL FOREVER | 


the fear of an old age of penury by purchasing Annaity 
Bonds. £iderly Persons double their incomes by means 
of them. Thus $6,000, at the ace of 65, provides over 
$50.00 per month; at 70. over $60.10 per month; , over 





Atlanta, Ga. 


#85.00 per yy Gurieg boy Address 
RPENTER, 2% Kroadway. New York. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The coming Mass. C. E. Convention at Fall River, 
Nov. 13, 14, promises to be of unusual interest. 
Among the prominent speakers are Rev. Smith 
Baker, D.D., Prof. Amos R. Wells, Kev. Ww. B. 
Taylor, D. D., Mr. F. F. Davidson, Rey. A. C, Dixon 
and Rev. A. W. H. Hodder. The temperance and 
missionary work will be well represented and the 
Juniors will have a share in the program. 

The first hundred dollars pledged for the new 
building of the California Avenue Church, Chicago, 
came from the Junior Society there. 

For some time past Endeavorers in Australia 
have been working among the aborigines, and now 
asociety has been formed, beginning with six active 
and several associate members. 

A report at the Indiana convention mentioned a 
“golden gossip” society, which says nothing but 
good about any person. At this convention an ad- 
dress from Dr. Clark was given by the phonograph. 

The Karen Society at a college in Rangoon, Bur- 
mah, has grown so large that it has become neces- 
sary to divide it into sections, and to limit the time 
allowed for each member to take part in the meet- 
ings. 

Each person present at the Junior rally at the 
Missouri convention was furnished a blank-book 
bearing at the head of each leaf some question call- 
ing for the results of experience in some special 
line of Junior work. Five minutes were assigned 
for writing out the answers toeach question, which 
were then collected and read to the audience. 

The keynote of the fifth annual convention of the 
Maryland State Union of Christian Endeavor was 
‘good eitizenship.” The sermon was preached by 
Rev. H. W. Ballantine, D. D., successor of Rev. E. 
A. Lawrence, D. D., as pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Baltimore. Rev. John L. Scudder of 
Jersey City delivered an address on Good Citizen- 
ship. 

At its gonvention New Jersey made its first trial 
of denominational rallies,and with marked success. 
The new State hymn and its composer were pre- 
sented to the convention, and one of the addresses 
treated the subject of Spirituality in Our Music. 
A novel feature was conversations in which several 
selected persons on the platform had part. One of 
these conversations was on Local Unions, another 
on Suecesses and Failures of Missionary Com- 
mittees. 

New York’s convention at its opening session 
heard from the pastor of Robert Ross, the Endeav- 
orer murdered at the polls in Troy while endeavor- 
ing to guard against illegal voting. Good Citizen- 
ship was the topic at the two overflow meetings held 
each evening,and a Bible study formed a part of 
each afternoon’s exercises. Mr. 8S. L. Mershon of 
the Missionary Extension Institute presented the 
cause of missions, and Mr. 8. H. Hadley of the Jerry 
McAuley Mission spoke on Gospel Temperance. 

At a meeting of the Junior union of Topeka, Kan., 
letters were read that had been received in response 
to the request that the Juniors would write to the 
president of the union, naming their favorite verses 
of the Bible, together with the reason for their 
choice.——In preparation for one of its consecration 
services a society in Nashville, Tenn., sent to all 
former members, asking them either to be present 
orto senda note to be read at the meeting. The 
serviee was thus made of uncommon interest. |. 9 

After the Illinois conventien the members of one 
delegation held for two hours an impressive in- 
formal meeting in their car as they waited ona 
side track for the train that was to take them home. 
Many testimonials were given as to light gained at 
the convention on personal calls for service in the 
mission fields and elsewhere. Requests for prayer 
were made, songs were sung, Scripture repeated, 
and prayers offered for the railroad men and others 
who were attracted to the side of the car. 

An effective sight at the Pennsylvania convention 
was the Junior parade, in which were more than 
one thousand children. A remarkable feature of 
the convention was the half-hour evangelistic serv- 
ices at noon, of which more than fifty were held in 
twenty-six different places—-factories, almshouse, 
hospital and children’s home. From twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand attended every day. 
In one factory there were present at the meeting as 
many as were employed there. On the trains going 
to the convention bands of twenty or thirty workers 
each were formed to conduct these meetings. On 
the last evening a great evangelistic service was 
held, after which eighty-five inquirers remained. 
In the different meetings 250 asked for prayers, and 
many decided to begin a new life. In several cases, 
as the workers were leaving, they were called back 
by the employers or the working people, and were 
asked to hold another meeting. 





DANGER FROM CATARRH.—The most important vw . 
feature about that very common complaint, catarrh ‘ | i | h ] S D as h 
in the head, is its tendency to develop into some 
other more serious and dangerous disease. The ; 
foul matter dropping from the head into the 
bronchial tubes or lungs is very liable to lead to 
bronchitis.or consumption, that destroyer which 
causes more deaths in this country than any other 
disease. As catarrh originates in impurities in the 
blood, local applications can do but little good. 
The common sense method of treatment is to purify 
the blood, and for this purpose there is no prepa- 
ration superior to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The power- 
ful action of this medicine upon the blood expels 
every impurity, and by so doing cures catarrh and aM 
gives health to the entire organism. The Tubular Dasn Lamp No.r3oftie S. 

RAISED FROM A BED OF SICKNESS.—"I have been a Ce is equally good as a Side Lamp 
ot Tots tnmsine et tae pentyl | Crean lantern. | Hasa powerful retiec- 
induced by a friend to try a bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- o either a plain or Bull's-Eve globe. 
arilla and felt greatly improved soon after taking it. Won't blow out in strongest wind, and 

purchased three more bottles, and am now entirely can be filled. lied 1 Sas, ae ee 
well, and able to resume my duties. 1 cannot say too “ ve filled, lighted, regulated, and ex- 
much for Hood's Sarsaparilin, for it has Faised me from | tinguished without remeving the globe. 
Judson H. Record, 1343 Rochester Ave., Boston, Mass. Throws light 200 feet straight ahead. 

Buy it of your dealer. He bas it, or can get It 

for you if you insist, Send for our catalogue. 


erry STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Are you sure that: your dpadiane NP. CAlacin achanwon 


lights the darkest 


country road. 





Hoop’s PILLS cure indigestion, sick headache. 














chimney fits your lamp? that 








the shape is right? See the | oe fe 
. REFLECTORS 
‘Index to Chimneys ”— free. Awonderfal invention for 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 


. 708 Peam Ave. Pe 
TABLI MANUFA 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough CHURGH BE! Si 
: AND 


roar SOP Mean rhs 
glass, MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD, 














a ag 
The late Lord Lyons, British Ambassador at Paris, 
used to relate the following history of the Loving Cup: 
KING HENRY of Navarre (who was also HENRY IV. of France) whilst 
hunting became separated from his companions, and called at a way- 
side inn to quench his thirst. The serving maid on banding the cup 
5 to him as he sat on horseback neglected to present the handle. Some 
of the contents was spilt over, and His Majesty’s white gauntlets were soiled. While riding home he 
bethought him that a two-handled cup would prevent a recurrence of this, So His Majesty had a 
two-handled cup made at the Royal Potteries and sent it to the inn. On his next visit, to his 
astonishment, the maid (having received instructions from her mistress to be very careful of the 
King 8 cup) ——— it to him, holding it herself by each of its handles. At once the happy 

th 


idea struc e King of a cup with three handles, which was promptly acted upon, as His Majesty 
quaintly remarked, “ Surely out of three handles I shall be able to get one.” Hence the Loving Cup. 


These Loving Cups are produced in Doulton Stoneware, Jasper, 
Worcester, Glass and Silver. 


ABRAM FRENCH CO., 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASSWARE MERCIIANTS, 
89-91-93 Franklin Street, Boston. 




















eRe 9 "With A COMBINATION 
“ChautavlqU Yosh FRE. <a 
-D ‘Sweet Home” Soap. 
Most poputarn DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 5D FEET HIGH, 
2% FEET WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP. THe LAUNDRY AND ToiLer Soaps, BORAXINE” ANDO 
er? TOILET ARTICLES, mgey re yee WOULD LPO 
OST, -- -—-- > . L e 
ESK’ woatn AT RETAL, 10.00) You Get A L FOR $ 10.00 
WE witt SEND Box AND DESK ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00. 


IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. THe | uN S Mrc.@- SBUFFALO,NY. 





MEANS the BEST for 


COOKING # 
HEATINC. 


TWO COLD MEDALS. 
SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION. 


The American people should gratefully ren- 
Jer thanksgiving and praise to the supreme 
Ruler of the universe, who has watched them 
with kindness and fostering care during the 
vear that has passed; they should also, with 
humility and faith, supplicate the Father of 
all mercies for continued blessings according 
.o their needs, and they should, by deeds of 
charity, seek the favor of the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. 

Therefore I, Grover Cleveland, president of 
the United States, do hereby appoint and set 
apart Thursday, the 29th day of November, 
instant, as a day of thanksgiving and prayer, 
to be kept and observed by all the people of 
the land. 

On that day let our ordinary work and 
business be suspended, and let us meet in our 
accustomed places of worship and give thanks 
to Almighty God for our preservation as a 
nation, for our immunity from disease and 
pes sstilence, for the harvests that have rewarded 
our husbandry, for a renewal of national 
prosperity and for every advance in virtue 
and intelligence that has marked our growth 
as a people. 

Aud with our thanksgiving let us pray that 
these blessings may be multiplied unto us, 
that our national conscience may be quickened 
to a better recognition of the power and 
goodness of God, and that in our national life 
we may clearer see and closer follow the path 
of righteousness. 

And in our places of worsbip and praise, as 
well as in the happy reunions of kindred and 
friends, on that day let us invoke divine ap- 
proval by generously remembering the poor 
and needy. Surely He who bas given us 
comfort and plenty will look upon our relief 
of the destitute and our ministrations of char- 
ity as the work of hearts truly grateful and as 
proofs of the sincerity of our thanksgiving. 





oe 
It is gratifying to see the historical pilgrim- 
age idea bearing fruit. One of the pilgrims to 
New England last summer in the party led by 
Mr. Lyman P. Powell was Professor Hartwell 
of the Princeton (N. J.) Model School. He 
has just successfully piloted a party of his 
pupils about the historic spots of Princeton, 
and thence to Rocky Hill and the house 
where Washington wrote his great Farewell 
Address. May he have many imitators! 


“The Congregationalist” 
+ SERVICES. & 


THE SECOND SERIES begins with a set 
of six services (to be published semi- 
ae the general theme of which will 
be The I Am’s of Jesus. The first, No. 
21 ef the Services, ready November 13, 1894. 








Harvest Home Service 


No. 1, Ist Series, Service of Thanksgiving 

is —— adapted for the use of churches pro 
osing to hold a Harvest Home Service in which it 

. ——* that the congregation should participate 
eartily 


These Services have circulated to the 
extent of 
500,000 Copies 


and the demand still continues, new churches 
adopting them weed week, 





% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. % 
ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thauksgiving. 2 - Pilgrim 
Fathers, $—Christmastide. 4— New Year. 9—Passiontide. 
10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—C hildren’s Sunday. 
ié—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness 
of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
&-House of Our God. 1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 
13—God in Nature. GENERAL WorsHIP, 17—“Abide 
with us.” 18—“ Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol 
Thee.” 20—* God be with us for the night is closing.” 


Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies of one 
number, 60 cents, postpaid. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH STREBT, N, Y. 


LANGUAGES MASTERED IN 10 WEEKS. 


art I. (3 Lessons) either language, sent for 25 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU. Boston, Mass. 


PRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
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59745 Hummer oH. 
Adjoining €F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


Alaska Seal Jackets 


With Extra Large French Sleeves 
and Prince Albert Coat Back, in 30 
in., 33 in., 36 in., 40 in., and 45-in. Lengths. 


Mink “ssi Capes 


24 in, to 56 in. in length, with extra sweep. 
We invite inspection and comparison of 
these goods, as we are convinced that the 
quality and workmanship of same cannot 
be excelled. 


Cloth Garments and Capes. 


Dealing only in fine goods, manufactured 
especially for us, we are not affected by the 
great strike, and are enabled to offer the 
Choicest Garments from the lead- 
ing Parisian, Berlin and New 
York makers. 

Tailor-made Costumes and Gowns a spe- 
cialty. 


ergo, 


39145 Hummer ot, 
Adjoining C.F ovey & Co. BOSTON. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, IIL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100- paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 


MR. J. B. HERBERT 

Has just completed bis CHRISTMAS PRAISE SERVICE 
for 1894, entitled THE STORY OP AGES; a Yuletide 
Concert Exercise, consisting of carols, ‘recitations, 
responsive readings,etc. A complete and unusually 
attractive program. By mail, 5c.; by express $4.00 
per 100, not prepaid. C LAYTON F. Summy, Publisher, 
174 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Subscribers’ Column 

















Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Wanted.—A position in an institution. Have had 
several years’ experience in prison and reformatory 
a om and can give good references. Address Miss 

kL ‘Tarbox, 908 Harrison St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recresiina, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun. 
gl promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonic air, Saratoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and health 
appliances New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 
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Miss Histyle 


has had her new visit- 
ing gown made with 
eight gores in the 
skirt and finished 
with the fashionable 

“Redfern” 

Bias Corded “" 


Velvet, W- 
ae 
y Bias 


» Shins Velveteen 
of the famous Skirt Binding. 


Look for “S, H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 
every bolt you buy. 
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Dress Stays are the Best. 


SOLID 
S i L V E R Patterns 
AND 
FORKS Substantial 


SPOONS _ Weishts. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., Boston. 


1S THE BEST. 
SHOE NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
34.5559 FINE CALF& KANGAR"O. 
$ cure eS SOLE: 
$ 
F $2 2 EXTRA PANGMEN 
1° $2,$1.75 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 


ak 


“Best DONGOL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
. W-L°*DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
You cua .eve noney by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


THE ST. ‘DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 

face toward New York.” 





Exclusive 























IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
| by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
| please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
| the Congregationalist. 





TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 


TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 
333 TO 341 Fourtu Avenue New York 


FXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


Gp THE TIFFANY CHAPFL AS 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY UNTIL DECEMBER IST 
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Notices and Societies. 

Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to a line). 

See Subscribers’ Column for personal notices, addresses, 
church and individual wants, ete. 


NOTIC ES. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street 
Church, Monday, Nov. 12, 10 a.M, Subject, The Insti 
tutional Church: Its Work, Methods and Successes, 
What Features of the Institutional Courch Can_Be 
Adopted by the Ordinary Church? Speakers, Rev. 
Messrs. E. D, Burr, C. A, Dickinson, George Perrin. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at ll A.M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, unaer Key. Nehemiah Boynton, 
D. D., Bromfield Street C ake ~ Boston, Saturdays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNIO) Vat % 

BLACK RIVER wane ‘LAWRENCE ASSOCIATION 
Carthage, N.Y., 4. W. G. Paddefoot, C. W 
Shelton and Mrs. « ‘aswe ofl will speak, 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Nov. 20, 10 A.M. 

HAMPDEN ASSOCIATION, Massasoit House, Spring- 
field, Nov. 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES 

THB CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No, 9 Congrega- 

onal House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Hurgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Conqregnpas? House, No. | Somerset 
St, Boston, Langdon $ Ward, Treasurer; Charies E, 
Swett, Publishing and ‘Purchasin Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

igs Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
leveland office, M. C. A. Building. —w may 
be sent to either of the above ofe es, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

TH# CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING Socl- 
eTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIBTY.—(Carrying 
on the work bitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Kducation Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Qontributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 

rge M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; A. Duncan, 

h. D., Field Secretary; EK: Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational I ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70! Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Key. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library. | Somerset St., Boston, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.--In order to afford a little 
témely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
nao of the National Council asks from each church one 

endid offering for its permanent tnvested fund. It 
a 0 invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Counc — 1892, and Year- 

Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven Ct. Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. FORM OF A BEQUEST. 1 bequeath to the 
“ Trustees of the National Council of the Congregational 

Ohurches of the United States”’ (a body corporate chartered 
under the laws ef the State of Connecticut) (here insert 4 
bequest), (o be used for the purpose of Ministerial Reli 
provided in the resolution of the National Councti ‘the 

Congregational Churches of the United States at its session, 
held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
elation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
iaters. (‘‘areful attention will be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A Congre- 
gational House, Boston. REV. CHARLES B. RICK, Sec- 
retary. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINIST ERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, 8, staced supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 

Racon, Congre gation: al House, Boston, Mass. 
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A PLUCKY WOMAN 


And What She Was Able to 
Accomplish. 


She and Her Daughter Have a Remark- 
able Experience. 








She Was A Hard- Working Person and This 
Will Interest all Workers. 





All kinds of diseases and weaknesses leave | 
their marks on the system. It is very easy 
for the stomach, liver, bowels, and kidneys 
to become deranged, and when they do the 
person soon feels tired, languid, weak, low- 


spirited and gloomy. 

The nerves become weak, and insanity or 
paralysis may follow. The blood gets bad, 
there is coated tongue, bad taste in mouth, 
constipation, the complexion grows sallow 
and life looks dark. All persons complaining 
of any of these troubles will read with wonder 
the following letter from Mrs. James Roake, 
a well-known lady iiving at 145 Washington 
Street, Peekskill, N. Y.: | 

“About fifteen years ago I was taken very 
sick. After seven months [ got over that, but 
have never been well since. I have suffered 
terribly with pains in the chest, back, kidneys 
and head. There was a disagreeable feeling 
in the eyes and I would be very sick in the 
morning. 

“My mind was always gloomy and I felt very 
low spirited. I had terrible numb spells and 
would have to be rubbed some time before 
I could get around. Some of these numb 
spells were so severe my friends thought I 
would not recover from them. 

**T tried doctors and medicines but got no 
better. Finally I began the use of Dr. Greeve’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, as my hus- 
band had been most miraculously cured by it. 
After using it a short time there was a most 
wonderful improvement. 








BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCLETY bee ai De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St ; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loau libraries and re ligious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 


mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand | 


clothing, weekly papers and monthly tnagazines soli- 
eited,and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its v ork are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B.S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational Houve 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZiF. D. D., President 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 5S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretar 

Congregatioual House, Boston 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIRTY, No. 76 Wal) | 
33. 





St.. New York Incorporated April, Object: te 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provide s libraries for outgoi ng ves 
—~y ay the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 

CHARL a H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. STITT, Secretary. 
W. Cc. 8ST UReKe. Treasurer. 


TH AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominations al, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, ——— dollars.” Contributions may 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Rox 1632. 

















SOALLOPED oysters are delicious when flavored 
with Bell’s Spiced Seasoning. 





MKs. JAMES ROAKE, 


“*T continued to steadily gainin every respect 
until [ was cured of all these terrible ailings. 
This wonderful medicine bad now cured my 
husband and myself of the most fearful suffer- 
ing, but this was not all. I now want to tell 
about my little girl. 

“She has never been well since she was 
born, No doctors have known just what 
ailed her. She was out of her mind most of 
the time and had constant pain in her side. 


seven a month. 
‘*She is the smallest child for her age that 
can be found. All medicines could do nothing 


blood and nerve remedy, and then she was 
cured in a short time. I cannot say enough 
in praise of this wonderful medicine, it has 
done so much for me avd my family. I 
heartily advise everybody to take it.” 

If you have any of these complaints, or for 
any reason don’t feel just as well as you want 
to, take Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 





She has had spasms continually, from six to | 


for her until I gave her Dr. Greene’s Nervura | 
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remedy and you will be made well and strong. 
It cures all such complaints. 

It is the discovery and prescription of the 
most successful specialist in curing nervous 
and chronic diseases, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. He can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter. 





CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 





By the use of this instrument the system is enabled 


y | to take up large quantities of Pure Oxygen from the 


Atmosphere. 
NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 
The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As 
a Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 
HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary inteHigence 
with wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies, 
Asa cure of both acute and chronic diseases 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 
by any other method, either respecting the severity 
of disease possible to cure, or the speed, certainty, and 
permanence of the result. None need fail of great 
benefit. 
Illustrated circular, with HOME testimontale and 
price-list, free. Address 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. KReom 1s. 
General Agent for New England. 


Take Notice.—K. M. Elliott, 36 Exchange Building, New 
Haven, Conn, is Sole Authorized Agent for ester! 
Covnecticut. Any person or a whatever, from 
other States, offering to furnish Electropoise within 
New England, does it in violation of justice and of the 
contract of the Electrolibration Company. Apply to the 
rightful agents. 


Since 1861 I have been a 
great sufferer from catarrh. 
I tried Ely’s Cream Balun 
and to all appearances ain 
cured. Terrible headaches 
from which I had long su/- 
eredaregone.—W. J. Hitch- 
cock, Late Major JU. S. Vol.¢ 
A, ‘A. Gen., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 









A particle is apes into each nested and is agreeable. 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


Dnts Tutte gu m: 








Why not preserve - your papers? 


A 
Convenient 


e 
Bi nder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


| Two sizes. 
aoials Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Bestou 
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EDUOATION. 

—— The National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution has offered prize silver 
medals to the principal colleges of the coun- 
try, to be awarded each year to the writers of 
the best essays upon The Principles Fought 
for in the War of the American Revolution. 
The winning essays each year will be sent to 
the president-general of the society. The 
writer of the essay adjudged best among them 
all will receive a gold medal valued at $100. 
The competition is restricted to members of 
the senior classes. Each essay must contain 
not less than 1,600 nor more than 2,000 words. 
The committee on the award of the prize is to 
consist of the professors of American history, 
of modern European history and of American 
constitutional law. 

— Yale University has decided to abandon 
addresses by students on Commencement Day 
and substitute a modification of the Oxford 
plan, somewhat like that now in use at Johns 
Hopkins. The only speaking will be an ad- 
dress by the president on the condition aud 
progress of the university. This will be in 
English, but will not supersede the similar 
address at the alumni dinner. The candi- 
dates for a degree all will be required to be 
present, A new officer will be introduced, 
called the ‘orator,’ who will perform the 
same duties a similar dignitary does at Ox- 
ford. It will be his place to introduce the 
various candidates to the president. The 
candidates for honorary degrees will have 
their qualifications for the honor put before 
the faculty and president by this officer, after 
which the customary conferring of degrees 


will follow. 
——_ 


THESE ARE NOT THE DARK AGES, 


President Seelye of Smith College thus forci- 
bly states the objections against the A. P. A. 
which are felt by many who are not more op- 
posed to that organization than they are to 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, whose efforts 
to control elections and help members of that 
church into office cannot be effectively denied: 


Admitting the truth of the charge of un- 
due interference in civil affairs which has 
been made against the Jesuit and Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in this country, we may 
well question whether that Jesuitical policy 
can be vanquished by a similar Protestant 
policy; whether a secret political organiza- 
tion, directed against any ecclesiastical body, 
can properly be called **an American Pro- 
tective Association,” for it endangers our 
free institutions as truly as any secret or- 
der or intrigue in the Roman Catholic 
Church, In these days, with the right of 
suffrage and of free and fair discussion, we 
surely do not need to resort to the methods 
of the dark ages to overcome ecclesiastical 
tyranny and bigotry wherever they exist. 


en 


HOW TO GO TO SLEEP. 


Before lying down deliberately dismiss all 
cares and worries—cast them all on Him 
who careth for you. On getting into bed 
become limp all over, or, as the Delsarteans 
call it, * devitalize yourself.’ Mentally go 
over yourself from head to heel, and see 
that there is no tension on any muscle, 
Then a few long, deep inhalations and a 
turning over to the right side. To such 
wooing sleep will speedily come.—dZion’s 
Herald. 


— 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


The contributions last year to this fund fell con- 
siderably short of the demands upon it, in spite of 
many generous contributions. The publishers sent 
the paper to all who had received it in the past and 
even added urgent cases to the list—there are more 
of the latter awaiting our action. We are willing to 
share this burden but cannot carry all of it. We, 
therefore, ask our subscribers, such of them as are 
able to do so, to include with their own remittance 
enough to send one paper, at least, to a home mis- 
Sionary who otherwise would not be able to see his 
denominational paper. 

It is of doubtful expedience to send the paper. 
Seeend-hand to such workers. The Congregational- 
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ist is a newspaper and should reach pastors at the 
earliest possible moment. The cost of postage sent 
to us will help pay for a copy direct from the office 
and thus do much more good. 


David H. Holmes, Boston... ... .......0..000 eee § 2.00 

James Tolles, New Haven, Ct.................... 2.00 

Ladies in First Church, Newton Center......... 2.00 

Mrs. H. G. Noyes, Oakland, Cal.............2++55 2.00 

Edw. W. Marsh, Bridgeport, Ct.................. 2. 
—_> 


OTHER OHRISTIAN WORK. 


During the past seven months Mr. E.C. Kinney, 
a worker under the American Sunday School Union, 
has organized in Rutland County, Vermont, seven- 
teen Sunday schools, many of them in districts 
without religious privileges, in four of which there 
was not a professing Christian man. Weekly prayer 
meetings have also been established wherever prac- 
ticable,and in some places revivals and conversions 
have followed. Mr. Kinney bas traveled more than 
3,000 miles and visited 600 families. In the schools 
500 childrenare enrolled. He has been accompanied 
by his wife, whose singing has aaded much to the 
attractiveness of the meetings. 


The International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee last week held a two days’ session in New 
York to revise the list of lessons for 1896, returned 
from the committee in England, and to prepare the 
first draft of the lessons for 1397. An optional 
course of primary lessons was adopted for one year, 
the outline of which will soon be published. A 
public meeting on Thursday evening was held at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, under the auspices of the 
Sunday School Association of New York and Brook- 
lyn. Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D. D., of 
Richmond, Rev. A. E. Dunning, 8. H. Blake, Esq., 
of Toronto, and B. F. Jacobs. 


_ 


CALENDAR. 


Nonpartisan National W. ©. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, Pa., Nov. 13-16. 

Ww.c. T. U. Convention, Cleveland, Noy. 16-21. 

American Historical Association, Washington, 
Dec. 26-28. 





THE coffee habit is difficult to throw off, especially 
if one’s epicurean taste leads to the use of the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in this popular 
beverage. Its superiority to cream is admitted. 
Rich flavor and uniform consistency. 

POND’s EXTRACT, for hemorrhages or any pain 
Everything ‘‘ Just the same,” is a counterfeit. 





TURKEY dressing is always made satisfactory | 
when flavored with Bell’s Spiced Seasoning. 

















At the top 
of all washing mediums, you 
will find Pearline. When you 
have found it you will never 
ict it go. In washing clothes 
er cleaning house, you can | 
ind nothing else that savesas_ | 
much work without doing the 
slightest harm, Use Peartine, | 
and you can find no fault; if | 
you don't use /ear/ine, the 


fault is your own. 
} JAMES PYLEN.Y. | 
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651 
Saved His Life 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


‘When my adopt- 
ed son was seven 
years of age, he had 
as severe a cough 
as I ever knew any- 
one to suffer from. 
He coughed inces- 
santly, and spit up 
. blood, I tried every- 
thing I could think 
of, but he constant- 
ly grew worse, and 

is IT feared the poor 
little fellow would surely dje. At last. 1 
gave him Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, beitis 
recommended to do so by the physician. 
This medicine gave the ehild speedy! 
lief and effected a permanent cure.”— 
Mrs. M. E. Desir, Liberty, Texas. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Received Highest Awards 


AT THE WORLD’S FAIR of 
90000000000000000000006 
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=~ CUTICURA 
® for the, 





Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 
tions, is produced by CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c, PoTTeR 
Druc & Cnem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston 

* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free. 


Queen’s Physicians. 


Eminent and fashionable London Physicians are prae- 
ticing treatment of patients by mail for fee of a crown. 

A well-known New York specialist, Dr. Kradley, ef 
“The Long Acre,” 1491-7 Broadway, New York, is in- 
troducing this novel method of practice in this country. 
His specialties are skin, chest and nerve diseases. M 
you live outside of New York, you can consult bim by 
mai) for a nominal fee of a dollar. 

Write; send history of your case, with symptoms in detail. 
You will receive special prescriptions, with full instructions 
for Treatment; have these prepared by your own druggia 
—no patent medicines prescribed. 


= WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU 00 
v 










eee IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Bays our 2 drawer walnat or oak Im 
4 proved High Arm Singersewing siachine 
it finely fin 
and heavy : F 
° 4 Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylio- 
a A der Shuttle, Seif.Setting Needle and ac rmplete 
kK set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now fn use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine an: at 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent 

Cat This Out and send tod machine or larg 












» hickel sew alg “te to light 
; guaranteed for 10 Yearr: witb 








catalogue, testimon'a 


and Glimpses of the Worid’s Fair 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabach Ave. CHICAGO, ILI 








| DR. STALKER’S jyomrapnicat ose 


A most suggestive 


Art of Hearing, and valuable little 


beoklet. Pastors should distribute it freely. Is 
suggestions will make better listeners and more 


| sympathetic congregations. 


4 cents each; 100 copies, postpaid, $1.25. 


|The CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
strength.—Latest United States Government 


ROYAL BAKING 


Highest of all in leavening 
‘ood Report. 


POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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IT 
WILL 
CURE. 


FOR 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Rheumatism, Soreness, 
Toothache, Earache, 
Lameness, Wounds, 
Chilblains, Burns, 


Catarrh, Colds, 

Bruises, Piles, USE 
And 

ALL 7 
PAIN 





"N Word to te Wise is-—" 





We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —«l_ 
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*PUREs 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TL 





